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A day with an AMCCW inspector 


shows why... 


“EVERY WHEEL SHIPPED IS AS 
GOOD AS THE BEST” 


and annealing operations. 


organized to achieve. 

















demanded if they appear necessary. 
Thoroughness like this helps to achieve the aims AMCCW was 





@ Take a typical working day for an AMCCW Resident Inspector. 
At an Association member’s plant, he inspects wheels for surface 
imperfections — at tread, flange, plate and hub. He reviews the 
casting record of individual wheels — mixture of cupola charge, 


melting operations, temperature of run, ladle treatment, pouring 


He selects wheels for daily tests, makes tests with rigid adher- 
ence to AMCCW’s Code of Standards, and submits test reports and 
manufacturing records to the Association’s head Inspection Depart- 


ment in Chicago. There a double check is made and additional tests 
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Replacement Parts 





DON’T 
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USE ONLY BETHLEHEM 


August 3}, 1946 





For your protection and ours, make it a rule to insist on 
Bethlehem replacement parts for equipment designed 
and currently manufactured by Bethlehem. 


Parts for Bethlehem-designed track products are made 
to exacting specifications and machined to close toler- 
ances in accurate jigs. They are carefully inspected by 
experienced supervisors who know what is required 
of each component. Any part that does not meet these 
high specifications is immediately rejected by our own 
shops and laboratories. 


When you use Bethlehem equipment, we strongly 
recommend that the following three ‘‘Don’ts’’ be given 
particular attention: 


use replacement parts of unknown origin, simply be- 
cause they happen to fit. 


use parts taken from, or intended for, non-Bethlehem 
products. This is no attempt to disparage the products of 
other manufacturers. But Bethlehem parts are made 
specifically for Bethlehem devices, and no substitutes 
can be expected to do the job as well. 


use ‘‘home-made”’ replacement parts when parts are 
obtainable from the manufacturer. It is difficult for any 
shop to estimate, and duplicate, the precise properties 
of the original items. 





PARTS FOR BETHLEHEM TRACK EQUIPMENT 
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AS POWER GOES UP... 
WEIGHT COMES DOWN 
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Generator design has greatly im- 





HP proved in the past 13 years—since 











1500 1933, output has increased 250 per : 






cent: weight has decreased 23 per 





cent. 
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WITH THE NEW ALCO-G.E. DIESEL-ELECTRIC . . . 


. . - Because the generator, traction motors, and control are specially de- 

signed for prompt response and accurate control. 

As a result, maximum utilization of the diesel engine power is realized. 

You get more working horsepower—and more work per locomotive unit— 
with the “1500”. 

The new generator is built specifically to operate at maximum efficiency 
with the new Alco diesel engine. It is rated 1500-hp at 1000 rpm —the first 
time a generator for locomotive service has been rated at this speed and 
capacity. Weighing only 10,000 pounds, this generator develops 31 per cent 

more power per pound of weight than the last previous model. 

To further increase generator performance, an improved ventilating 
system has been developed. The single-bearing generator is mounted directly 
to the engine by means of a one-piece adapter in which is incorporated 
collection chambers which direct exhaust air from the generator out of the 


engine room. The resulting lower engine-room temperature makes possible 


lower temperatures in the windings, greater loading capacity, and longer life 


of the electric equipment. 


This new high-speed generator is only one of the many new features of the 


“1500”. The new 12-cylinder diesel engine, the constant-pressure turbosuper- 


charger, the power plant load regulating system, the en- 
gine cooling system—all combine to make a locomotive 
that will give you more working horsepower—that will 
haul more tons over greater distances in less time 
and at less cost. This locomotive is really built to 


increase railroad earning power. 


THE NEW ALCO-G.E. °°1500" 
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Where Stainless Steel is a Sound Choice 


Many parts of a modern streamliner 
can be made stronger, more attrac- 
tive, and more durable with ARMCO 
Stainless Steels. 

Exteriors, window frames and 
trim, kitchen and bar equipment — 
all gain by the use of this bright metal. 

Here are just a few... 

All stainless steels have notable re- 
sistance to corrosion. The clean-look- 
ing appearance of this modern steel 
appeals to passengers. 

And you'll find the rich, rustless 
surface of ARMCO Stainless easy to 
keep clean. Soap and water—or com- 


mon kitchen cleansers—will keep the 
surface bright and shining. Corrosive 
atmospheric conditions have no effect 
on its finish. 

High Tensile ARMCO Stainless 
Steels assure a high strength /weight 
ratio for exterior panels and struc- 
tural parts. They save weight without 
sacrificing strength. 

When you plan new trains or car 
parts of stainless steel, remember 
there is an Armco grade and finish 
for every railroad requirement. The 
American Rolling. Mill Company, 
4241 Curtis Street, Middletown, O. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Special-Purpose Sheet Steels * Stainless Steel Sheets © Bars * Wire 


Export: Armco International Corporatior 








We urge you to collect every pound 
of iron and steel scrap, including 
unused and obsolete equipment. 
Speed it to the steel industry through 
your regular channels. Present high 
production cannot be maintained 
unless more scrap is shipped to the 
mills now. The situation is critical. 


































MINT-MARK OF i.) ciINE CAST STEEL 
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Locomotive Journal 
Oil Lubricator 


Here is positive lubrication for 
locomotive bearings. The Magnus Lubricator uses 
a light-viscosity oil, which increases the life of 
journal and lateral-face bearings three to five 
times. Bearings run cooler, road mileage between 
classified repairs is doubled, and turn-around 


time is reduced because of quicker servicing. 
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BENDIX RADIO DIVISION 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Baltimore 4 + Maryland 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Genseal PAamewbtinis 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


steel and alloy plate fabrication 
OFFICES: Chicago, Louisville, Cleveland, 


Sharon, Orlando, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C. 

















process equipment 














521b Graybar Bidg., New York 17, N.Y 
WORKS: Sharon, Pa.; East Chicago, ind. 














“Working for the Railroads” 


REOSOTING cylinders, storage 

tanks — water, oil, creosote — self- 
supporting steel stacks, bins and the 
familiar GATX tank cars are among 
the numerous items built by General 
American for the railways of America 
and foreign countries. 


Complete equipment for controlled 
heat treating and stress relieving of the 
most modern and approved design per- 
mits the welding of all weldable steels. 
Some of this railroad equipment has 
been built to customers’ specifications, 
some designed by us as well as fabricated 
and erected. 


One of our engineers will be glad to 
submit recommendations and quotation 
on your requirements for plate fabri- 
cated equipment. 
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CONSIDER THIS PROPOSAL 





TO STRETCH YOUR STEEL 


It Provides for a More Efficient Use of Sheet Steel—More Finished Products per Ton 


We are assuming that your most pressing 
problem today, like that of most manufac- 
turers, is how to increase production with a 
limited amount of sheet steel. And we 
believe we can help you solve that problem, 
in part or in whole, through the application 
of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE to your operations. 


High Physical Properties 
Take the Place of Mass 


The method we suggest to stretch your steel 
is simple: Let metallurgy take the place of 
mass. The improved physical properties of 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, as compared with car- 
bon sheet steels, make it possible to reduce 
sections substantially without sacrifice of 
strength. By taking full design advantage of 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE’s strength, impact tough- 
ness, fatigue- and corrosion-resistance, man- 
ufacturers have cut weight and mass as much 
as 25% in scores of parts and products. 


3 Tons of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
Do 4 Tons of Work 


A saving of 25% in sectional mass means that 
3 tons of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE will replace 


HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 


four tons of carbon sheet steel. Four prod- 
ucts can be built for every three formerly 
produced—a 33% production increase. This 
is entirely feasible in a wide range of appli- 
cations, for N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE can be cold- 
formed and drawn to intricate shapes, has 
excellent weldability, and retains its prop- 
erties under extremely high temperatures. 


Production Economies Make Up 
for Higher Material Costs 


We believe that N-A-xX HIGH-TENSILE will 
compare favorably in price with cheaper 
steels on a basis of over-all costs. The most 
important economy, of course, is the fact that 
three tons take the place of four. But in addi- 
tion, the properties and characteristics of 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel often effect sub- 
stantial savings in handling, fabricating and 
finishing operations to compensate further 
for its higher cost per ton. 


We would like a chance to work with you on 
the application of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE to 
your production. We believe we can demon- 
strate that it is the logical steel to use—an 
effective answer to your current problems. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 
Corporation 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION + DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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COPYRIGHT 1946, GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
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auxiliary 











Delco 5-h.p. blower motor 
for cooling traction motors 







Delco d.c. auxiliary gener- 
ator for Diesel locomotives. 
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On Diesel-electric locomotives, this Delco auxiliary : ae 
generator furnishes exciting current for the large d.c. Deen ee ee are 
~ : . P vertical mounting, to cool 
generators which provide power for the traction . gtids in electric braking. _ 
motors. It also charges batteries and carries the light- af Dees 
ing system. 










Like all Delco motors and generators for railroad use, 
this Delco generator is rugged and compact. Delco 
railroad equipment is designed for hard usage. 
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Your Shipments 
Really Roll 
Nowadays, 


Says 
R. R. Rider 


(Number twelve of a series) 


It's news to most folks that freight service is a lot fasterand better than it used to be. 
The reason it's news is because the closest most people get to a freight train is once in a 
while when they watch one pass. Back in the ‘twenties that sometimes took quite awhile, 
with trains crawling along at 15-20 miles an hour, and that's what most people still re- 
member. Well, freight was slow then. Why, I recall how railroads used to boast that 
they could make deliveries 300 miles away by the second morning. Now you see freights 
zipping along like passenger trains—50, 60 miles an hour. It’s nothing anymore to ship 
an order this afternoon and have your customer 400 miles away get it next morning. And 
not only hot shot freights travel that way. They tell me the average speed of all freights 
is 52 per cent higher than it was twenty years ago. 


They didn’t bring the change about just by deciding to go faster. A lot of things 
had to be changed; especially locomotives. A fellow told me the other day (he was a 
locomotive designer) that there used to be two distinct breeds of engines. Almost any- 
one could tell them apart; they were like Clydesdales and Thoroughbreds. Freight en- 
gines were long on pull but short on speed. Passenger engines, on the other hand, were 
light and fast but “couldn't pull taffy,” as this fellow put it. So gradually they got the 
kind of engines that were efficient at either job. Maybe there’s a dual purpose engine up 
ahead now. If so, the chances are that tonight it will be headed back the other way with a 
string of freight cars. You don’t have to know a thing about railroad to see the advantages 
of engines like that. I understand that in 1944, with 30 per cent less locomotives, they 
hauled something like 45 per cent more ton-miles than in 1918. That kind of efficiency 
pays off in any business, but the ones who really collect are the shippers and consumers. 


Yes, we fellows who only ride the cushions see only a small part of the improve- 
ments in railroading. 


EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PR. 


Atlanta — Baltimore — Boston — Chicago — Cleveland — Kansas City —Louisville—New York 
Philadelphia — St. Louis — St. Paul — San Francisco — Seattle — Washington, D. C. 
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Cardwell and Westinghouse 
Friction Draft Gears and Bolster 
Springs protect Cars and Ladings: 
i 





= "By absorbing the shocks to 
which couplers, cars and lading 
are otherwise subjected in coup- 


oh: starting; operating and stop- 





amg trains or cars. 


— By absorbing the bumps and 
bouncing caused by rail joints, and 
the shocks and stresses due to 
curves atidmether roadbed condi- 
tions which build up sidesway and 
rocking, 

Over 98% of the cars in freight 
carPying service are A. A.R. con- 
struction, and over 96% have 
Friction Draft Gears. 
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Westinghouse NY-1] 
Friction Draft Gear 
Certified A.A.R Cardwell Friction 
stelkticls Spri To] 


Type A 
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more Baldwins for Colombia 


A third larger in area than the Pacific Coast states 
of Washington, Oregon and California combined, 
Colombia is another South American neighbor that 
is using Baldwin locomotives to help develop and 
market the country’s rich natural resources. 
Colombia is a leading producer of coffee, as 
well as cotton, tobacco, oil, cocoa, sugar and 
bananas. Platinum, gold, silver, lead, copper and 
other minerals come from the country’s mines. 
The land rises from low-lying eastern plains to 
18,400-foot peaks in the Cordilleras, and so poses 

















ALi 


THE BALDWIN 


BALDWIN 





a real problem in rail transportation. 

During the past two years the railroads of 
Colombia have ordered a total of 32 Baldwin loco- 
motives, including fourteen of these 2-8-2 type 
for the Antioquia Railway. In the native language, 
as in other countries all over the globe, ‘‘Baldwin’”’ 
stands for dependable motive power. The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Phila. 42, Pa., U.S.A. Offices: 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, Boston, San Francisco, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, Birmingham, Norfolk. 
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LOAD CARRYING 


Plus 
SNUBBING 
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The Holland Ride-Ease 
Volute Truck Spring 
STYLE C-200 


The Holland Ride-Ease Volute Truck Spring, 
Style C-200, having load-carrying - plus - 
snubbing characteristics, is a revolutionary 
development. 





Satisfy yourself as to what these new 
Style C-200 Spring Nests will do for your 
equipment by installing them under one of 
your tenders in high speed service. In co- 
operation with your engineers, we'll furnish 
instruments to make recordings of riding 
qualities,"Before and After.” Write for 
Bulletin No. 13. 
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TAME BUCKING 
ut cae eS 


LATERAL VERTIC 


SCULLIN 4 T 


CUSmON| : 

















Scullin’s simple new truck design controls both 
lateral and vertical motion. It takes the side- Pe 
sway, bounce and lurch out of unruly freight 
cors. Economical — sturdy — trouble-free — 
makes high speed safe for lading, cors 
and track. 


One ingenious, built-in assembly pro- 
vides this complete control. Weight and 


cost are comparable to conventional 





trucks. For complete details write: 


meee SCULLIN STEEL (0 


WAVY 
SAINT LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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-.. after extensive tests Spring-Plankless 


BARBER STABILIZED TRUCKS 


| 
ae are available with 
| 3 2-1/2", 3”, or 3-13/16” spring travel 
using conventional side frames 














| Friction castings are of long- 
life alloy iron. Truck is of 
spring-plankless design. If 
desired, tie rod construction 
between side frames can be 


used. 


For Dependable Freight Car Operation Specify 
BARBER STABILIZED TRUCKS 










Over 110,000 car sets of 
BARBER STABILIZED TRUCKS 
are in use on 
57 different railroads 
and private car lines 
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Your rail joint maintenance problem is simple when you use 


RMC Rail Joint Packing, for it is as permanent as the joint itself. 


RMC Packing has been used successfully on most of the major 


roads to reduce joint freezing caused by corrosion. 
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DESIGNED FOR COMPLETE INTERCHANGEABILITY 


journal Boxes: VAT T 
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JOURNAL BOX 
PARTIALLY REMOVED 
FROM THE AXLE TO DEM- 
ONSTRATE THE EASE WITH 
WHICH HYATT BOXES 
MAY BE REMOVED 
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Hyatt railroad journal applications are designed so that the journal 
boxes are removable and interchangeable. 

When a Hyatt journal box is removed from an axle, the box, outer 
race, and roller assemblies slide off as a unit, leaving the inner race on 
the journal. Any Hyatt journal box of similar design can then be sub- 
stituted for the one removed. 

Thus investment in spares is reduced because, with Hyatts, spare axle 
sets need be equipped with inner races and water guards only, instead 
of complete journal boxes. 

Interchangeability combined with Free Lateral, Reduced Axle Stress, 
Advanced Design and many other Hyatt features are responsible for the 
ever-growing preference for Hyatt Roller Bearing Railroad Journal Boxes. 

If you are planning the purchase of new cars, or the changeover of 
pail Cetheied Sins-Retie Seatne existing equipment, investigate the advantages of Hyatt Roller Bearing 

Railroad Journal Boxes. For further details, write to the Hyatt Bearings 


partially disassembled to show con- 
struction. Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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..» When a train trails a spring switch 






equipped with a“Union" Mechanical F. P. Lock! 


OR trailing moves against the closed point, the 
“Union"’ Mechanical Facing Point Lock retains 
all of the advantages of the spring switch. In 
addition, high-speed, facing-point, main-line moves 
can be permitted safely because the mechanism 


securely locks the switch points against movement 


from the impact and vibration caused by a passing 


7 


train. A built-in circuit controller for signal control 
checks the positions of the locking plunger and the 
switch points... ““Union’’ Mechanical Facing Point 
Locks also have reduced operating costs, decreased 
train running time and, in some instances, have 
effected fuel savings sufficient to pay for the costs 
of the installations in a surprisingly short time. 





The Week at a Glance 


DISTRICT 50’s DEMANDS: In the 
current Long Island wage controversy, in- 
volving a,few hundred employees, is an- 
other example of recent union-government 
team-work to foment industrial warfare 
and, as a consequence, to make the sur- 
vival of private business institutions a little 
more difficult. The leading editorial in 
this issue comments on the political cir- 
cumstances that make it possible for power- 
ful labor union dictators to challenge with 
apparent immunity the normal procedures 
of conciliation and negotiation that have 
prevailed in the railroad industry (among 
others), procedures which the more con- 
servative and far-seeing labor leaders find 
it difficult to adhere to when irresponsible 
and pugnacious bosses, secure in their po- 
litical alliances, challenge such _ policies. 
The cure for such conditions is not con- 
cessions to the brashest union tyrants, but 
a change in governmental attitude toward 
their high-handed methods. 


a 
BRITISH PROPOSAL: With a gov- 
ernment threat of “nationalization” hang- 
ing over their heads, leaders in the Brit- 
ish transportation industry have come up 
with a plan to coordinate truck and rail 
operations in that country which they sug- 
gest as a means to achieve many of the 
benefits which are said to flow from gov- 
ernment operation without at the same time 
foregoing those advantages which they, in 
a politically old-fashioned way, attribute 
to private enterprise. Details appear in the 
news columns. 
e 

LOCHINVAR: During the war the rail- 
roads made some money. There seem to 
be quite a few people, politicians particu- 
larly, who can’t stomach this rather novel 
situation and therefore appear determined 
to take it all away from them as fast as 
possible. Among the practitioners of this 
brand of economic statesmanship Senator 
Taylor of Idaho is rapidly forging to the 
front. Out of the West he has come as 
another agile, outspoken and _ precocious 
freight rate authority, whose attacks on 
the railroads’ probity and patriotism appear 
to be founded on the peculiar doctrine that 
the only way the carriers could make a 
profit out of hauling materials all through 
the war for their biggest customer—the 
government—was by finagling exorbitant 
rates. As the news pages indicate, it ap- 
pears that the senator considers it much 
less reprehensible for the government to 
subsidize what is supposed to be a private 
business than it is for that business to 
make a profit out of its operations 


* 
MODERN YARD MANAGEMENT: 
Where a yard is spread over an extended 
area and a number of crews are at work, 
the yardmaster’s job of coordinating the 
activities of all crews under the variable 
conditions inseparable from railroad oper- 
ations has required a lot of physical exer- 
tise. The Southern has put to effective 
ise in its Pratt yard, at Birmingham, Ala.. 
a two-way loud-speaker system of yard 
communication that eliminates much of 
this labor. As reported in an illustrated 


‘has told the Civil Aeronautics 


article this week, the yardmaster is able 
to sit in an air-conditioned office 40 ft. 
above the ground, commanding a view of 
the whole area, and from that point of 
vantage to maintain close contact with 
all the crews under his supervision, thus 
saving time, avoiding delays, and correct- 
ing inefficient switching. Two types of 
loud speakers are employed. The talk-back 
type permits two-way conversations under 
yard conditions, as they can be heard for 
200 ft. or more and will pick up conversa- 
tion within 25 to 50 ft. These are placed 
at appropriate points about the yard, and 
they are supplemented by the more power- 
ful paging speakers, with a range of 1,000 
ft. or so, which are used to establish con- 
tact with employees not within reach of 
the talk-back units. 


a 

CHICKENS COME HOME: What to 
do about the freight car shortage appears at 
last to have become one of the major wor 
ries of those government officials who are 
still in Washington. Of course Colonel 
Johnson could point out that he, and not a 
few other well-informed people, told th¢ 
material allocztors a long while ago that 
their failure then to provide enough steel 
and other products to build freight cars 
would make trouble later. The trouble is 
here (and it’s fortunate for the country that 
it has come in a time of peace, -and not 
while the war is still going on). Now the 
builders are being told to build cars, the 
railroads are being told to patch up those 
that have worn out, and the shippers are 
being told to upset their work schedules so 
cars can be released more promptly. Ob- 
viously not a lot else can be done at the 
moment to relieve a car shortage that al- 
ready has developed. But much could have 
been done in the past to avert it, and much 
might be done now and later to correct con- 
ditions which have made it more serious, 
an editorial this week observes, if those who 
shape government policies were less deter 
mined than they appear to be to prevent the 
railroads from functioning successfully as 
going business enterprises. 


e 

CONVENTION PROGRAMS: Sub- 
jects of speeches and papers to be heard 
during the concurrent conventions of the 
Roadmasters’ and. Bridge and Building As- 
sociations, scheduled for September 17 to 
19 in Chicago, are listed in this issue’s 
news pages. 


e 
NEWS IN BRIEF: Secretary Wallace 


Board it 
should rewrite its definitions to make it 
easier for anyone who wants to get into 
the business to operate airplanes. . . . The 
C. & O. objects to the I. C. C. examiner’s 
finding that it mustn’t make a profit sell- 
ing Wheeling stock to the Nickel Plate 

« Canadian National employees have 
signed up for a wage increase of ten cents 
an hour. Air-mail tonnage in this 
vear’s first four months dropped more than 
40 per cent under last year. . . . Bituminous 
Coal Research has ordered two coal-burn- 
ing gas turbines for use in test locomotives 
soon to be built. 
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BEST INSURANCE: While informed 
opinion is crystallizing as to what is best 
in the way of provisions for protecting 
Diesel-electric locomotives from fire dam 
age it would appear, an editorial suggests, 
to be good judgment to go ahead with the 
installation of equipment that is available, 
and which many men of experience consider 
essential, even if it should develop later that 
errors have been made in the direction of 
over-caution. 

cf 
ALUMINUM TRUSSES: One of this 
issue’s feature articles explains how steel 
roof trusses of an enginehouse, badly cor- 
roded by stack gases, have been replaced 
with trusses fabricated from aluminum al- 
loy structural shapes and rivets. The de- 
signs were developed for steel when it was 
expected that aluminum would not be avail- 
able, yet only relatively minor changes 
were necessary to adapt them to the mort 
resistant metal. The new trusses weigh 
1,805 tb. each as compared with 4,255 It 
in the steel design. 

@ 
RADIO VS. TUNNELS: A recent ex 
periment on the Baltimore & Ohio, re 
ported on page 373, appears to indicate 
substantial progress toward conquering one 
of the difficulties heretofore associated with 
train radio communication, that is, loss of 
signal strength in tunnels. By the use of 
“collector antennas” outside the tunnel, ad- 
jacent to the entrances, and a connecting 
shielded wire, continuous communication 
was maintained between front and rear of 
train and between an outside station and 
the train without appreciable effect on 
reception. 

a 
E. J. & E. ENGINE: The Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern has recently put in service a 
2,000-hp. single-unit Baldwin-Westinghous¢ 
Diesel-electric transfer locomotive, de- 
scribed and illustrated in an article on 
page 371. Two four-stroke eight-cylinder 
Diesel engines are employed with a cab- 
in-center arrangement. All the weight 
(365,000 Ib.) is carried on six pairs of 
drivers. The top operating speed is 60 
m.p.h., the starting tractive effort 91,250 
lb. Chrome-plated cylinder liners and oil- 
cooled aluminum alloy pistons are used 


s 

DIESELS OVER THE ROCKIES: 
The Rio Grande was not exceptional during 
the war in having an unprecedented amount 
of traffic to handle, but the conditions under 
which that traffic had to be handled—in- 
cluding 50 below zero weather, 10,000 ft. 
altitudes, 2.2 per cent grades unbroken for 
40 miles, and curvature characteristic of 
the most rugged topography—particularly 
tested the mettle of its men and the capacity 
of its equipment. An article in this issu 
outlines the job this railroad had to do, 
and indicates how its Diesel-electric loco 
motives have been utilized to make the 
most of their power and availability. On 
this line where sustained high speeds are 
impracticable, freight Diesels have been 
used in passenger service when lulls in 
freight traffic have afforded suitable op 
portunities. 
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Strongly, sturdily built to withstand the terrific punishment of 
today’s speeds and loads, National M-17-A Draft Gears give 
your freight cars longer life, more mileage, better protection. 

The all-important friction members are made of fine Naco 
Steel—so hardened and treated that after years of service there 
is no appreciable wear or lessening of their shock-absorbing 
qualities. 

For long freight car life and protection to lading, specify 
National M-17-A Draft Gears for new or rebuilt freight cars. 
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Wage Controversy Revived 


Last week’s near strike of Long Island trainmen, 
members of an appendage to John L. Lewis’ miners’ 
union, again draws attention to the fatal corruption 
which politics has infused into labor relations and 
which it stubbornly refuses to correct or even mitigate. 
Meantime the show-down in this particular dispute is 
temporarily postponed while a fact-finding board ex- 
amines the merits of the demands of the malcontents. 

The wages and working conditions of railroad em- 
ployees were supposed to have been definitely settled, 
at least for a year, by the increase of 18%. cents per 
hour, conceded by the railroads last May at the sug- 
gestion of the White House. It will be remembered 
that, when A. F. Whitney and Alvanley Johnston held 
out for concessions in addition to this settlement at 
18% cents, President Truman went on the radio and 
denounced them roundly. The present trouble on the 
Long Island’ is an exact parallel to the action of the 
union leaders whom Mr. Truman excoriated—that is, 
it involves a threat by a small.minority of employees 
to tie up an entire railroad because they refuse to 
acquiesce in the 18% cents per hour settlement which 
all other employees accepted and which the enginemen 
and trainmen were unsuccessful last May in overturning. 
This time, however, Mr. Truman has not denounced 
the leader of the recalcitrant union but, instead, has 
appointed a fact-finding board to inquire into the union’s 
grievances. The Goddess of Justice, it seems, has taken 
a peek out from under her blindfold, and has decided 
not to offend a notably hard-boiled union chief who has 
upwards of 400,000 votes at his disposal. 


Politicians in the Saddle 


There is no man in this country better informed on 
labor relations and union behavior than Leo Wolman, 
professor of economics at Columbia University and 
for many years actively engaged in union work. Ina 
recent address he diagnosed the malady from which 
industrial relations are suffering as lying in the decision 
of the political authorities that “you could run the 
American economy only if all its labor fell into private, 
irresponsible hands.” “There is no use talking about 
personalities,” he went on to say, “because it'll be 
Petrillo last week, Lewis now, Whitney later, Bridges 
and Curran two weeks from now. . . . Individuals don’t 
count in this. It’s a system, and you've got to get at 
the roots of the system.” 

Professor Wolman goes on to explain that labor 





unions are political organizations, with political leaders 
as their chiefs. These positions, like all political posi- 
tions, cannot be held by men content to “sit still.” 
They have to fight for something all the time—and 
such: fights require constant agitation of the unions’ 
membership, which accounts for the content of union 
periodicals, i. e., “an open invitation to confusion.” 
“Nobody can tell me,” Professor Wolman concludes, 
“that this method produces a rational frame of mind 
and leads toward peaceful settlement.” 

Other features of the present set-up seen by Professor 
Wolman as inviting industrial warfare include (1) the 
partisanship of the federal government in forcing em- 
ployees into unions whether they wish to join or not; 
(2) active support of strikes by public authorities; 
(3) reduction in the power of management (e. g., by 
the support given the organization of foremen by the 
federal bureaucracy) ; and (4) the supplanting of ordi- 
nary law by “administrative law”’—i. e., rulings of 
regulatory tribunals which are based on no recognized 
principles: “You don’t know what they are going to 
do, and you don’t know what their reasons are.” 


Not a Time for Concessions 


Extensive corroboration from the field of labor rela- 
tions on the railroads of Professor Wolman’s observa- 
tions of the situation in general is afforded in an article 
entitled “The Railway Labor Act and Labor Disputes” 
in the June issue of the American Economic Review. 
The author is H. R. Northrup, an independent scholar 
whose article testifies to his competence, thoroughness, 
and disinterestedness. After reviewing dispassionately 
the principal railway labor disputes and the disposition 
made of them since 1941, he concludes that “the attempt 
to use the Railway Labor Act as the classic example 
of ‘model’ labor relations disregards the war-time ex- 
perience and its import.” 

The politicians have changed the law to forbid the 
use of injunctions as a preventive of violence until after 
it has already occurred ; and recent experience with the 
kind of police protection given to property from strikers 
bent on mischief, and to employees who wish to continue 
working, affords little encouragement to union leader- 
ship which would prefer to give heed to the criminal 
law in its rivalry with other leadership which is quite 
ready to ignore such statutes. 

The fact is that, with the law governing labor rela- 
tions remaining as it is, the unions could not be perma- 
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nently satisfied even if they should receive the owner- 
ship of all industry as a present; and the fault lies less 
with the leaders of the unions than with the politicians 
who have established a set of rules which virtually com- 
pel unionists to conduct themselves as they do. Indeed, 
here and there, some leaders of the railway unions 
have definitely shown their preference for procedure 
on a higher plane of responsibility, as witness the action 
of President George M. Harrison of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks who, toward the end of June, joined 
with President L. O. Head of the Railway Express 
Agency in urging employees of the Agency, engaged in 
an unauthorized “work stoppage,” to return to theit 
jobs. 
se that as it may, the President of the United States 
has now seen fit to acquiesce in reopening the whole 
question of train service wages and working conditions 
especially those in “short turn-around” service—to the 
competitive advantage of John L. Lewis who seeks to 
disrupt existing union leadership on the railroads. As 
Professor Wolman observes: “Employers aren’t close 
enough to their labor. They have allowed an outsider 
(and, I think, an irresponsible outsider) to come in 
and break up their relations with their labor.” Whether 
employers can correct this situation remains to be seen, 
but the first step in any cure is accurate diagnosis ; and 
such diagnosis makes it crystal clear that additional 
concessions to the unions will be of no help whatever 
in the establishment of peace 


Fire Prevention and 
Protection for Diesels 


Among the new problems arising from the operation 
ot the Diesel-electric locomotive which were unantici- 
pated at the outset of Diesel locomotive installations is 
that of determining what preventive and protection 
measures are needed to eliminate the fire losses which 
have developed in this type of motive power, and how 
extensive they should be. That the problem is one 
needing attention was evident during the presentation 
of the locomotive construction report at the recent 
annual meeting of the Mechanical Division of the 
Association of American Railroads. 

Like other aspects of Diesel operation and mainte- 
nance, the years of experience with steam power do 
not provide the background to mechanical department 
men for coping with this particular problem because 
the steam locomotive, except for a few cab parts, is 
immune to destruction by fires—at least, those arising 
within the locomotive itself. Undoubtedly that ex- 
perience is partially responsible for the lack of pre- 
paredness for the unexpected losses that have already 
resulted from fire damage to Diesel locomotives. 

But enough fires have occurred and the losses from 
them have been sufficiently large so that all operators 
of Diesel locomotives now are apparently aware of the 
situation and of the need for some provisions for fire 
protection. This, at least, was the evidence of the 
discussion of that section of the committee’s report 
dealing with the proposed measures for the prevention 
of Diesel fires. The report submitted by the committee 
was formulated as the result of a joint meeting with 
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the sub-committee of the Fire Protection and Insurance 
Section of the A. A. R. and its suggestions dealt both 


with fire prevention and fire protection. Those dealing 
with prevention pointed out specifically the need for at- 
tention in the design of the locomotives to make good 
housekeeping easier. The need is for the elimination 
of nooks and crannies where combustible materials, 
particularly oil-saturated dirt, can accumulate, as leak- 
age of some oil from piping and fuel tanks is practically 
impossible to prevent. 

In the discussion no one disputed the need for im 
proving the standards of housekeeping, but when it 
came to the committee’s recommendations of measures 
for fire protection, considerable differences of opinion 
were voiced. Doubt was expressed as to the advis 
ability of prescribing a cure for an affliction the causes 
of which have not yet been diagnosed accurately. Too 
many of the Diesel locomotive fires have resulted in 
the destruction of the evidence needed by the investi- 
gators for the determination of the causes. Reluctance 
was also evident to go along whole-heartedly with the 
proposed minimum requirement of 200 gallons of water 
available solely for fire-protection purposes. 

The objections raised to the minimum protective 
requirements proposed by the committee did not in 
any way present convincing arguments against the need 
for protective equipment and it would seem to be good 
judgment to abide by the suggestions of the committee 
as far as possible in the installation of fire-fighting 
facilities until subsequent experience proves them to be 
either excessive or inadequate. The relatively smal! 
expenditure for fire protection should be considered as 
insurance against loss of human life and of the invest- 
ment represented by the Diesel locomotives themselves. 


Transportation Shortage— 
Whose Fault? 


There has been a continuous shortage of freight 
cars on the railroads since the late summer of 1943, 
and the deficiency in this equipment is far more severe 
now than it has ever been before. The shortages ex- 
perienced in the fall of 1943 and throughout 1944 
were, in practically every week, offset by car surpluses 
which exceeded the shortages. That is, there was 
actually no net shortage at all—but just a lag in the 
proper distribution of cars. In the first four months 
of 1945, however, a real shortage of cars developed, 
i. e., the surplus was smaller than the shortage. There- 
after conditions improved and, while shortages continued 
to be reported throughout the year, the surplus totals 
usually greatly exceeded those of shortage. 

This was the situation during the early months of 
1946-—but by the middle of June this year the shortage 
exceeded the surplus by 1,500 cars. By the middle 
of July the net shortage had mounted to 5,00@ cars, 
and on August 10 the net shortage exceeded 20,000 
cars. These shortages are only in railroad-owned cars. 
There are additional shortages in private car line 
equipment, e. g., in refrigerator cars. Since the end 
of the war, the railroads have been retiring cars in 
bad condition much more rapidly than new cars 
have been built. There were almost 40,000 fewer serv- 
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iceable railroad-owned cars on line at the beginning 
of August, this year, than there were when the war 
ended. 

The railroads had 37,000 freight cars on order on 
January 1 this year, but received and placed in service 
less than 22,000 new freight cars in the first seven 
months of the year, and as a result of having placed 
additional orders had 49,000 on order on August 1. 
The primary difficulty, of course, lies in the shortage 
of materials—but there is no doubt that the railroads 
have not yet even ordered enough freight cars to meet 
the quite evident demand which will face them during 
the next 18 months. It would require at least 50,000 
additional cars merely to offset the August shortages- 
which may well become more severe as the season 
advances—and this would provide no cars at all for 
replacement of the many thousands of old cars that 
should be scrapped, nor to take care of increasing 
traffic which is practically certain to be available by 
next year. 

It is unlikely that the railroads, in spite of their 
current disastrously poor earnings, will continue in- 
definitely to withhold orders for cars that they are 
still able to buy—but their customers themselves, and 
the public generally, have some responsibility in the 
matter, i. e., to indicate their willingness to pay enough 
in rates for railroad service to justify the railroads in 
providing it. Some people make a great deal of the 
fact that the railroads can get equipment loans at an 
interest cost of less than 2 per cent—but 2 per cent 
is a lot more money than railroad owners made on their 
investment in the first half of 1946, when the railroads 
as a whole incurred a deficit. Condemning the railroads 
to profitless operation—-with existing and prospective 
traffic at levels far above the highest peace-time records 

is wholly unrealistic, if the nation expects to secure, 
from private enterprise, the adequacy of transportation 
service without which it cannot hope to enjoy a full 
measure of peace-time prosperity. or face with confidence 
another military crisis. 

The country gets its supply of waterway, highway, 
and aviation facilities by voting large outlays of public 
money for their construction—which Congress lost no 
time in doing to the tune of many billions of dollars, 
as soon as the war ended. By contrast, the only way 
privately financed transportation can provide itself with 
funds for additions and improvements is to hold out 
a hope to investors that the money they put into such 
facilities will receive a reasonable return. This assur- 
ance the Interstate Commerce Commission is persistently 
refusing to give. Proceedings in the pending rate in- 
crease case, which it had been hoped might be con- 
cluded in time to give the railroads a reasonable level 
of earnings for the last two months of the year, have 
t.ow been prolonged to delay remedial action, probably 
until the end of the year. 

Potential prosperity on an unprecedented. scale exists 
for every American and for every basic industry, in- 
cluding the railroad industry—but the politicians and 
bureaucrats can strangle it if they work hard enough 
at it. If they are bound and determined to shut off 
prosperity for the railroads, they will inevitably kill 
it off for everybody else as well—because there cannot 
be a high level of production in this country so long 
as necessary transportation is lacking, and adequate 
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transportation will not be forthcoming unless investors 
are given reasonable assurance that money they put 
into the railroads will be adequately compensated. 


Substitute Crossties 


An underlying thought in the minds of many track 
men is the possibility that some day it may be necessary 
for the railroads to adopt and use widely a substitute 
for the timber crosstie. This thought remains largely 
dormant during periods when timber crossties are in 
good supply and when overall costs are not out of 
line, but with every shortage or threatened shortage, 
accompanied by increasing costs, it comes to the surface 

There is some thinking in this direction right now. 
It has been generated both by the. shortage of ties, 
which shows little immediate sign of abating, and, of 
even greater importance, by the increasing costs of 
procuring and inserting them. To offset higher tie 
costs, «the railroads must attempt either one or both 
of two things: (1) reduce the initial cost of crossties, 
an unlikely prospect, and (2) make ties last longer so 
that the initial cost and that of making renewals will 
he spread over a longer period. 

It is with these objectives in mind, as well as that 
of assuring a dependable supply of crossties, that the 
question of using substitute ties has again come up. 
Ties of steel and of reinforced concrete are possible 
substitutes that have received the most serious con- 
sideration in the past. But the use of such ties is 
attended with difficulties and disadvantages that are 
about as great today as ever. Other possibilities are 
being mentioned, including plastic ties, and those made 
of laminated glued lumber, which may be more readily 
procurable than full-size tie timber. So far though the 
thinking in this direction has been based more on hopeful 
conjecture than on tangible developments. 

In the absence of a satisfactory substitute crosstie, 
the most logical course is to evaluate the possibilities 
of further improvement of the timber tie to lengthen 
its service life. The performance of such ties, carefully 
produced and seasoned, has been greatly enhanced by 
modern methods of preservative treatment. If the 
problem of mechanical damage could tow be solved 
there would doubtless be little further interest in 
substitutes. 

Thus far the major efforts to reduce mechanical 
damage have been in the direction of providing better 
protection for crossties against abrasion, crushing, 
spike killing, etc., but the results have not been too 
encouraging. In view of this, perhaps it is time to 
attack the problem from another perspective, as sug- 
gested by W. J. Burton, assistant to the chief engineer 
of the Missouri Pacific, in an address before the recent 
annual meeting of the Tie Producers Association—that 
of making the ties themselves more resistant to mech- 
anical damage. More specifically, Mr. Burton referred 
to a process in which wood is converted into an ex- 
tremely hard material by impregnating it with a plastic 
that fills all the voids, if not the wood cells also. 
Unquestionably, if such a process could be applied to 
ties economically—at least in those areas in the vicinity 
of the tie-plate seats—the present serious problem of 
mechanical damage would be dealt a body blow. 
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Interior of the enginehouse showing the aluminum alloy trusses in place 


Engine House Gets Aluminum Roof Trusses 


Replace former steel construction which had become seri- 


ously weakened by corrosion due to locomotive stack gases 


N unusual departure from conven- 

tional roof truss design was intro- 
duced recently when the Alton & South- 
ern replaced several badly corroded steel 
roof trusses in its enginehouse at East 
St. Louis, Ill., with new trusses fabri- 
cated entirely from aluminum alloy 
structural shapes and rivets. Aluminum 
was selected for the renewals because 
of its known resistance to the corrosive 
conditions which had caused the early 
destruction of the steel trusses. 

The enginehouse is a three-bay struc- 
ture, with a high center bay and flanking 
lower bays to the north.and south, the 
high bay and north bay having been 
constructed in 1912 as a car barn by an 
interurban line, and purchased by the 
A. & S. in 1920. The lower south bay, 
built a few years ago as an addition, with 
timber roof trusses, does not enter into 


the considerations of this article, nor 
does the north bay, which is used as a 
repair shop, even though it has a steel 
roof structure. The problem lay in the 
high center bay, used for locomotive 
repairs,, where the roof trusses had be- 
come seriously weakened by corrosion 
from locomotive stack gases. 

The center bay, with three longtudinal 
tracks, is approximately 57 ft. wide, and 
extends for 112 ft. to a machine shop 
at its west end, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a brick wall. -In the original 
design, a monitor was located continu- 
ously along the center line of the roof, 
supported on eight steel trusses of 57-ft. 
span, which also carried the sloping roof 
decks on each side. Six of these trusses 
were located in the locomotive repair 
section of the bay. Subsequently, when 
the building was diverted from housing 


street cars to housing locomotives, two 
wooden smokejacks were installed above 
each of the three locomotive tracks, 
supported by steel rods hung from ad- 
jacent trusses. 5 


Heavy Loss in Cross Section 


Although the building has been used 
by the railroad as an enginehouse since 
1920, it has been used intensively only 
since 1930. In spite of this, routine 
inspections in recent years showed pro- 
gressive weakening of the trusses due 
to the corrosive action of the sulphurous 
fumes from locomotives, a condition 
which was permitted to exist only be- 
cause of the war-time restrictions on 
materials that would withstand such 
conditions. This condition persisted 
until, of the six trusses in the locomotive 
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Sketch of a typical truss, indicating the size and composition (A) of the aluminum alloy 
members. Similar information (S) is shown for the steel members in the origina] design 


section, four were found to have becom« 
so badly corroded as to require replace- 
ment. A fifth truss had four badly 
damaged main web members, which 
could be replaced, while the sixth was 
not affected appreciably. An indication 
of the condition of the more seriously 
affected trusses is seen in the fact that 
nearly all of their members were re- 
duced in cross sectton to some extent: 
some, especially in the top chords, which 
were subject to the greatest concentra- 
tion of gases, having remaining as little 
as 40 te 20 per cent of their original 
section, 

In one truss, the most badly corroded, 
there was a reduction in area of as much 
as 80 per cent in the top chord, and of 
17 per cent in-the lower chord. At the 
same time, reductions of 12 to 80 per 
cent were found in 93 per cent of its 
main web members, and reductions of 
42 to 68 per cent in 70 per cent of its 
secondary members. 


Unexpectedly Available 


Because of fear of possible collapse 
of the roof under a heavy snow, immedi- 
ate repairs were considered necessary. 
However, structural aluminum, which 
was preferred for making the renewals, 
was not then available, and lumber was 
not adaptable to the conditions existing. 
Accordingly, it was decided, in spite 
of the experience with the original steel 
structure, to use steel again in renewing 
the four trusses requiring replacement. 
Before this plan could be placed into 
effect, however, aluminum became avail- 
able, and it was then decided to use 
aluminum alloy structural shapes in the 
four trusses, and to employ steel only 
in replacing the damaged web members 
of the fifth truss. In addition to renew- 
ing the roof trusses, certain other 
changes were planned for the roof, in- 
cluding the replacement of the old moni- 
tor with a combination skylight-venti- 
lator construction, and the replacement 
of the old wooden smokejacks with fire- 
resistant smokejacks. 

With the unexpected opportunity to 
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use structural aluminum in the new 
trusses, rather than steel, and in the 
interest of early completion of the work. 
the original steel design was used almost 
throughout for the aluminum trusses. 
In fact, the only changes made were 
those necessary to obtain the prope: 
cross-sectional areas of a few members 
to accommodate the design stresses. In 
general, these changes proved to be 
relatively minor, as may be seen in the 
sketch, which shows the sizes of the 
structural members in both the stee! 
and aluminum designs. In determining 
the required aluminum sections, a tensile 
strength of 16,000 p. s. i. was used, 
following design data set forth in the 
Alcoa Structural Handbook, but there 
was no attempt to use the most eco- 
nomical sections in every case since it 
was more expedient under the circum- 
stances to adhere as closely as possible 
to the steel design and to use aluminum 
shapes in sizes most readily available. 

The structural shapes in the new 
trusses are of Alcoa 61S-T aluminum 
alloy, with all connection rivets of Alcoa 
53S-T-61 aluminum alloy. All material 
was furnished by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
was fabricated in the shop of Stupp 
Brothers Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Prior to assembly, all of the 
structural shapes were cleaned with a 
solution of phosphoric acid-alcohol 
cleaner and were then painted with two 
coats of zinc chromate paint. All shop 
rivets were cold driven, but all field 
rivets were heated to a controlled tem- 
perature to insure uniformity of heating. 
The weight of each of the new trusses 
is only 1,805 Ib., compared with 4,255 Ib. 
in the steel design. 

The Fruin-Colnon Contracting Com- 
pany, St. Louis, erected the trusses, 
using a single locomotive crane to set 
each truss as a complete unit. After 
erection, a new roof deck was applied, 
consisting of 2-in. by 6-in. yellow pine. 
covered with a 20-year, bonded, built-up 
roofing, and the aluminum trusses and 
two existing steel trusses were given two 
finish coats of aluminum paint. 





The new skylight replacing the old 
monitor is 14 ft. wide, with an 18-in. 
ventilator opening in the center through- 
out its 112-ft. length. The skylight is 
of corrugated wire-glass sheets, bolted 
to wood purlins supported by light frame 
trusses, which, in turn, are carried by 
the main roof trusses. The corrugated 
wire glass and fastenings were furnished 
by the H. H. Robertson Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The ventilator has sides of ™%-in 
Johns-Manville Transite sheets, and a 
cap, or cover. consisting of one-third 
segments of 36-in. Transite pipe. The 
six new smokejacks installed are also 
of Transite, these being supported by 
aluminum alloy rods hung from wooden 
frames extending between the top chords 
of adjacent trusses. 

The planning and execution of this 
work were carried out under the super- 
vision of W. J. Nuebling, chief engineer 
of the A. & S., East St. Louis. 
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From this tower the yard- 
master can see entire yard 


N A large flat freight yard at Bir 

mingham, Ala., the Southern has an 
extensive loud-speaker communication 
system which has been in service several 
months, so the benefits are recognized. 
Known as Pratt yard, this layout ex 
tends east and west about two miles be 
tween 27th street and 42nd street. Cars 
from industries in Birmingltam or from 
inbound road trains are classified, and 
then made up for departing road trains 
or for delivery to industrial areas. Ap- 
proximately 30 inbound and 30 outbound 
road trains are handled daily, in addi 
numerous transfers. On the 
average about 2,200 
through this yard daily, of which about 


tion to 
cars are moved 
70 per cent are loads. 

The yard is in operation three tricks 
daily, 29 yard locomotive crews being 
assigned. Each crew includes the con- 
ductor, 
switchmen, known as helpers; and the 
One of the 


known as the foreman; two 


engineman and fireman. 
helpers follows the engine to pull pins 
and transfer hand signals to the engine- 
man. The foreman and the other helper, 
known as the field men, work along the 
vard lead to throw switches. The yard- 
master, one on each trick, has general 
supervision of the crews, roughly about 
Prior to the 
installation of the loud-speaker system, 
the yardmaster walked the length of his 
two-mile yard to coordinate the work 


10 crews on each trick. 
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Loud-Speaker Yard 





Communication 


Installation on Southern at Birmingham provides two- 
way conversation between yardmaster and switch crew 
foremen at numerous locations in area five miles long 


4 the Now he sits in a glass 
‘nclosed, air-conditioned othce in a tow 
er 40 ft. high, located near the center 


of the yard. On his desk is a loud 


‘TCWo 


speaker, a portable microphone and a 
console panel which has separate toggle 
type keys and indicators, each set of 
which connects with a circuit extending 
to one of numerous loud-speakers locat 


ed at various places throughout the yard 


Paging and Talk-Back Speakers 


There are two types of these loud 
speakers: (1) the smaller, known as the 
talk-back type, are used for two-way 
conversation between the yardmaster and 
a switch crew foreman; (2) the larger 
paging speakers are used only when the 
yardmaster is sending a broadcast call 
for a particular man to go to one of the 
talk-back speakers where he can enter 
into conversation with the yardmaster. 

The paging speakers, which have a 
range of 800 to 1,000 ft., are mounted 
on high poles or floodlight towers about 
55 ft. above the ground. There are 
seven of these double-mounted, paging 
speaker locations so arranged that a man 





working at any place in the yard is with 
in range of one or more of them. The 
talk-back speakers are mounted on short 
pipe masts or wood poles at a level about 
8 ft. above ground. Each mast has two 
speakers, one directed east and the othe 
west. Under average cimcumstances 
these speakers can be heard distinctly 
200 to 250 ft. They are so constructed 
that they will pick up sound and trans 
mit it back to the yardmaster and, there 
fore, are known as talk-back speakers 
When standing within a range of 25 to 
50 ft. from one of these speakers, a man’s 
voice in ordinary tones will be picked up 
and reproduced in the loud-speaker in 
the yardmaster’s office, the range being 
greater when he is in line with the horn, 
the spread of which is about 70 degrees 
These talk-back loud-speaker locations, 
with two speakers each, are spaced about 
200 ft. apart along the switch leads and 
ladder tracks where crews are working 
much ef the time. 


One, and in some instances two, talk 
back speakers are located at outlying 
points, such as the ice house platform, 
the repair yard, at the yard office and at 
vards 


the far ends of the where road 


Close-up view of two talk-back speakers on pipe post near switching lead 
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trains enter and leave the main track. 
\ total of 40 of these double-mounted 
talk-back speakers are in service in the 
between 29th street and 42nd 
street. Single speakers are in service at 
two yard shanties, in the yard office and 
in the terminal superintendent's office 
\dditional speakers are used at Wood 
lawn Junction near 49th street and at 
certain other house track layouts near 
lowntown Birmingham. 


yard 


Yardmaster Talks to Foreman 


When the yardmaster wants to talk to 
i switch crew foreman who is working 
in the vicinity of a specific talk-back 
speaker, he turns to his console cabinet 
ind throws the small toggle switch for 
the circuit to that speaker. When speak 
ing into his microphone, the yardmaster 
yperates a push-to-talk switch. When 
he stops speaking, he releases the switch, 
which takes his microphone off and con- 
nects his loud-speaker, so that when the 
foreman at the talk-back speaker replies, 
his speech is reproduced in the yard 
master’s office. If the yardmaster calls 
i certain foreman at one or more of the 
talk-back speaker locations and gets no 
answer, he then uses the key to connect 
his office set to one of the large high 
powered paging speakers and broadcasts 
the call so that the foreman will hear it 
ind go to the nearest talk-back speaker 
to answer. 

When a foreman or any other yard 
snployee desires to talk to the yard 
master, he goes to the nearest talk-back 
loud-speaker location and pushes a but- 
ton which actuates a corresponding indi 
‘ator on the console panel on the yard- 
master’s desk, and also sounds a buzzer 
[he yardmaster then throws the key 
corresponding to this indicator, connect 


ing his office set to that line: he pushes 
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The control cabinet is on the yard- 
master’s desk in the elevated tower 


his press-to-talk switch and answers 
“Tower.” Then the foreman at the talk- 
back speaker location starts the conver- 
sation with the yardmaster. Thus this 
intercommunication system provides 
two-way conversation between the yard- 
master and the foremen of the various 
switching crews, the ice house platform, 
the repair track and the yard office, so 
that the yardmaster can coordinate the 
work to the best advantage. 

While on the road traveling toward 
Birmingham, each freight train conduc- 
tor makes out a list of the cars in his 
train from front to rear. This list gives 
the initial and number of the 
other information concerning 


” 


car, as 


well as 


View from tower showing the two main switching leads along which are the talk-back speakers 





the lading and destination. It is made 
with an original and four carbon copies 
When the train arrives at Pratt yard, 
the conductor, with his waybills and lists, 
is picked up at the caboose and taken 
by automobile to the yard office. The 
yard clerk checks the list for possible 
diversions or reconsignments, and for 
‘no bills.” This obviates reswitching of 
cars which otherwise would have to be 
placed on the “hold” track first. Also 
the yard clerk inserts numbers on the 


list to designate the “block” in which 


each car is to be classified, as, for exam- 
ple, Atlanta, Chattanooga, Louisville, 
‘incinnati, Potomac Yard, Mobile, Me- 
ridian New Orleans, as well as cars 
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Diagram of the central portion of the yard, excluding 
both ends, showing locations of tower and the speakers 


for local delivery in Birmingham. One 
copy of the list is retained in the yard 
office, and three copies are sent by pneu- 
matic tube to the yardmaster’s office in 
the tower. He decides on which track 
or tracks the different blocks are to be 
built up, and a copy of the list is deliv- 
ered to the foreman of the crew which 
is to do the switching. 


How System Helps 


The yardmaster, from his vantage 
point in the tower, is looking directly at 
each move being made in the entire yard; 
flood lighting permits such observation 
at night. By personally observing each 
move at all times, he instantly sees the 
cause for delays, inefficient switching, 
what tracks are occupied by cars, and 
how many are on each track, and can 
issue instructions to any crew when 
necessary. This ability of the yardmas- 
ter to observe everything that occurs 
means much in handling the yard work 
efficiently, and enhances the advantages 
of the system as used by the Southern. 

The examples in which the intercom- 
munication system saves time are numer- 
ous. The yardmaster and foremen of 
the crews that are classifying cars are in 
conversation frequently to make deci- 
sions quickly when setting up another 
track for a “block.” An overall benefit 
is that the yard work is kept up to date 
so that the yard receiving tracks are 
clean to receive incoming road trains. 
Furthermore, departing road trains are 
ready at the time called, and tracks are 
clear for them to pull out without delay. 
Thus the terminal overtime for road 
crews has been reduced, and through 
trains, such as between Cincinnati and 
New Orleans, get no delays in this yard. 
Increased efficiency of the yard opera- 
tion has permitted considerable switch- 
ing to be transferred from other yards 
to this yard, thus reducing expenses. By 
concentrating all outbound cars in this 
one yard, the trains are made up and 
depart sooner. The overtime of yard 
crews has been reduced. Formerly the 
29 yard crews totaled 35 to 40 hours 
overtime daily. Now most of the crews 
finish their work in 8 hours, and there 
is not more than a total of 10 hours 
overtime daily for all the crews. 
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The intercommunication system is es- 
pecially helpful when a trainload of ba- 
nanas arrives. First the banana messen- 
gers check the temperatures and icing 
of every car. Certain cars must be cut 
out and sent to the icing platform. As 
a rule the train as a whole is broken 
up at this yard, some cars going east 
through Atlanta, and others north 
through Louisville or Cincinnati. Dur- 
ing the checking, icing and classifica- 
tion, the yardmaster uses the communi- 
cation system to keep the operations co- 
ordinated, to the end that the bananas 
move out of the yard an hour or more 
sooner than if the system were not in 
service. 

The yardmaster uses the communica- 
tion system to expedite departing trains. 
When the locomotive is coupled, the en- 
gineman whistles to call for the brake 
test. When he blows the whistle to ac- 
knowledge that the air pressure is up, 
the yardmaster in his tower hears it. He 
then uses his communication system to 
ask the yard clerk if the waybills are 
ready and to determine whether the con- 
ductor is ready to go. If so, the yard- 
master passes word to the engineman 
that all is ready for him to start. 

Meanwhile the yardmaster instructs 
yard crews to clear the leads so the 
train can pull out with no delay. Here 
again terminal delay of road trains is 
reduced. 


An Aid to Safety 


In one instance a man in the yard no- 
ticed that the brakes were sticking on a 
car in a departing train, and passed this 
information to the yardmaster over the 
talk-back speaker. The yardmaster used 
the paging speakers to broadcast a call 
to the far end of the yard so that a yard- 
man at that end flagged the train to a 
stop, and told the engineman what was 
the matter. The air was bled off the 
car, and the train was again ready to go. 
Thus the loud-speaker communication 
system prevented damage or flat spots 
on the wheels of the car, as well as de- 
lay to the train. 

On another occasion a car drifted out 
of a repair track and across the yard 
tracks. Word was given to the yard- 
master via a talk-back speaker, and he 


broadcast an emergency call over the 
paging speakers so that a yardman soon 
hopped on the car and stopped it. On 
one occasion a switch engine was de- 
railed on the throat leading into the 
passenger terminal, so that no trains 
could pass. As soon as this occurred, 
the yardmaster was informed by the talk- 
back speaker and he in turn used the 
loud-speakers to divert several incoming 
trains over other tracks to the station. 
Except for his quick action, and the use 
of the loud-speakers, at least six passen- 
ger trains and several freights would 
have had to be stopped and held in loca- 
tions that would have tied up a large 
part of the terminal facilities in Bir- 
mingham for several. hours. 


Construction of Tower 


In order that the yardmaster can have 
a wide view of the yard, a steel tower 
40 ft. high to the floor was erected to 
support a one-room office, which is 12 ft. 
square. Large duplex plate glass win- 
dows on all four walls extend from the 
ceiling to a point 1 ft. from the floor. 
These windows are made up of two 
plates of glass with dehydrated air be- 
tween which forms insulation against 
heat and cold. The windows are fixed, 
and the room is equipped with an air 


. conditioning unit. A platform and rail- 


ing extend around the tower to be used 
when washing the outside of the win- 
dows. The ceiling of the room is 
equipped with Celotex sound absorbing 
material. This special construction ex- 
cludes outside noises. 

The amplifiers, as well as the yard- 
master’s console cabinet, including the 
sets of indicators and keys associated 
with each line going out to the speakers, 
were furnished by the Webster Electric 
Company. The paging speakers were 
made by the Jensen Radio Manufactur- 
ing Company, and the talk-back speak- 
ers by the Racon Electric Company. 
This intercommunication system was 
planned and installed by forces of the 
Southern Railway System under the di- 
rection of H. A. DeButts, vice-president 
(operations), the engineering and con- 
struction being supervised by J. R. 
Smith, assistant to the vice-president, 
communications. 
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“The Prospector” just west of Moffat tunnel 


Diesels Aid the Rio Grande 






Important transcontinental freight handled with 
efficiency and dispatch over the Continental 
Divide by a fleet of 5,400-hp. freight locomotives 


HEN the present management of 

the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
took over the railway on November 1, 
1935, its members had no idea, of course, 
of the role that this railway was to play 
in World War II. Some idea of what 
happened on this important transconti- 
nental link after war supplies began 
moving, particularly to the Pacific, may 
be obtained from a glance at the revenue 
statements on a comparative basis: In 
1941 the freight revenues of the Rio 
Grande amounted to $28,418,000. In 
1945 the figure was $60,859,000. 

During the war also the railway was 
transtormed from a line whose chief 
source of passenger revenue was from 
tourists visiting the scenic spots of the 
West to a most important troop-handling 
railway. As a result of this and other 
factors, passenger revenues showed as- 
tonishing increases from $1,747,000 in 
1941 to $10,777,000 in 1945. These fig- 
ures, in both cases, represent ticket reve- 
nues only and do not include head-end 
revenues, which showed comparable in- 
creases. 

Despite the fact that the management 
had no idea in 1935 of what was to come 
in the way of war-time traffic, a very 
definite program, followed by a consis- 
tent plan of improving the railroad, was 
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carried out to prepare the line for han 
dling more traffic. During the six years 
between 1935 and the beginning of the 
war, a total of $30,000,000 was expended 
for additions and betterments. Such im- 
provements included repairing, building, 
rebuilding or eliminating literally thou- 
sands of bridges; the replacing of mil- 
lions of crossties; the laying of much 
new rail; the purchase of new rolling 
stock ; and many other items. 

Included among the purchases were 20 
new heavy duty steam locomotives. But 
the Rio Grande was one of the first rail- 
ways to realize the advantages of Diesel- 
electric power as applied to its opera- 
tions. Its first Diesels were switching 
locomotives and a fleet of 35 has since 
been acquired, ranging in tractive effort 
from 26,400 Ib. to 69,000 Ib., and in en 
gine rating from 380 hp. to 1,000 hp. 

Orders for three 5,400-hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric road freight locomotives were placed 
in 1941, and following their delivery 
their performance was such as to justify 
the Rio Grande in placing further orders, 
with the result that five more were de 
livered in 1943, four in 1944 and the 
railway now has three more on order. 
The fleet of Diesel road locomotives in 
operation at this time consists of 12 four- 
unit, 5,400-hp. locomotives with tractiv« 








effort ranging from 225,380 Ib. to 229,370 


lb. The three locomotives now on orde: 
are of the new 6,000-hp. type. All of 
these road locomotives were purchased 
from the Electro-Motive Division of the 
General Motors Corporation. In addi 
tion, two three-unit 6,000-hp. Alco pas 
senger Diesels are being built for service 
on the new streamlined “California 
Zephyr.” 

The Rio Grande is a mountain rail- 
way, but for years improvements have 
heen under way to eliminate curvature 
and reduce grades. Even so, by the very 
nature of the terrain traversed through 
the Colorado Rockies there still remain 
a number of adverse grades. For exam 
ple, a 2.2 per cent grade is encountered 
westbound, beginning in the outskirts of 
Denver and continuing unbroken to the 
summit in the center of Moffat tunnel, a 
distance of some 40 miles. A _ similar 
sharp grade, although not as long, is en 
countered westbound out of Helper, 
Utah, and crossing the Wasatch range 
lhe sharpest grade on the entire railway 
is found east from Mintern, Colo., to the 
summit at Tennessee Pass. This is a 3 
per cent grade, 12 miles long. 

The most powerful steam locomotives 
owned by the Rio Grande are 20 of the 
2-8-8-2 type, having a tractive effort of 
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Two and four-unit Diesels are used on D. & R. G. W. passenger trains 


131,800 Ib [he tonnage 
these big Mallets on a 2 per cent grade is 
1,750 tons, whereas the Diesel-electrics 
handle 2,100 tons on the same grade. 
Thus, one of the immediate advantages 


rating fol 


gained through the use of Diesels was 
the operation of heavier trains and the 


elimination in many cases of expensive 


helper service. 
\nothet 


immediate advantage 



























found during the winter of 142-43 
shortly after the first Diesels had been 
delivered. This was an unusually severe 
winter and in the high altitude reached 
by the Rio Grande (over 10,000 ft. at 
the summit of Tennessee Pass, for ex 
ample) this meant that the thermometer 
sank to 50 below zero overnight for 
weeks at a time. Steam locomotives tak 
ing siding froze up in large numbers, and 


A RED oy 


for weeks during the severe weather one 
of the Diesels was assigned solely to re 
lieving such stalled trains, since the Die 
sels do not freeze, of course, regardless 
of the temperature. 


Locomotive Assignment 


For some years, since the inauguration 
of long engine runs over two or more 
divisions, the locomotive assignment on 
the Rio Grande has been handled from 
the office of the general superintendent of 
transportation, rather than from the divi- 
sional offices. The steam locomotives are 
ictually assigned to the various divi- 
sions. The Diesels are operated on a 
system basis and are not assigned to any 
particular division, and their movements 
are controlled from the office of the gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation 
ilso. 

When the vastly increased freight traf 
fic was at its height, it was found that 
the most efficient assignment of the Die 
sels to procure the greatest locomotive 
utilization was to dispatch three such lo 
comotives out of Denver each day via 
the Moffat route. Two of these locomo 
tives would handle their trains through 
from Denver to Salt Lake City, 570 
miles, The third locomotive was cut out 
at the divisional point of Grand Junction, 
Colo., 274 miles from Denver, and han 


A four-unit Diesel on the 
“Flying Ute,” a fast merchan- 
dise train, in Glenwood canyon 












cent grade just west of Tennessee Pass 


dled an eastbound train from that point 
to Pueblo, Colo., 330 miles, via the Royal 
Gorge route. This locomotive then han- 
lled a westbound train through from 
Pueblo to Salt Lake City, 626 miles, and 
returned from there to Denver. This as- 
signment required 11 of the total fleet of 
12 Diesels, one being kept in the shop 
‘or inspection and repairs. The Diesels 
ire repaired in a special facility which 
vas constructed at the Burnham shops 

q t the Rio Grande a few miles south ot 
Denver. 

Under this plan of operation, the Die- 
sels were available for a large proportion 
f the total freight train movement on 
the railway. For example, in 1945 the 
steam locomotives operated 5,904,636 
road freight miles, whereas the relatively 
small fleet of 12 Diesels operated 1,370, 
454 road freight miles 





Diesels in Passenger Service 


For some years, the “Eagle,” a daily 
train between St. Louis and Denver in 
connection with the Missouri Pacific, has 
heen operated on the Rio Grande by Die- 
sel passenger locomotive between Pueblo 
and Denver, 119 miles. The railway also 
has on order three new 


Diesel locomo 
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4 four-unit Diesel climbing the three per 


tives designed particularly tor passenger 
service. With the reduction in freight 
traffic which occurred this spring, and 
spurred by reducing 
steam train mileage because of the coal 
strike, some of the D. & R. G. W. Diesels 
have been operating regularly on through 
passenger trains and have proved suc 
cessful in restoring the on-time perform 
ance of such trains. These Diesels, de 
signed for freight service, have a maxi- 
mum speed limit of 65 m. p. h. How- 
ever, because of the curves and grades 
necessary in this mountain territory, this 
is not a limiting factor on passenger 
trains, since there are relatively few 
places on the Rio Grande where the speed 
limit is not under 65 m, p. h. On the 
additional power is of 


the necessity of 


other hand, the 


Diesels handle increased tonnage on D. & R. G. W. freight trains 
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ascending the 


great value in 
grades without the use of helpers. 
places on the 
heaviest 
passenges handle 
seven-car train without helper 
The consist of the “Exposi 
Flyer,” a through Chicago-San 
Francisco train, exceeds this limit by 
several cars daily. For this reason, the 
train is handled Rio Grande 
between Denver and Salt Lake City by 
four-unmit, 5,400-hp. Diesels—one in each 
direction daily. The “Prospector,” a 
train operated only between Denver and 
Ogden, Utah, is held to a seven or eight 
car limit, and this train is handled daily 
direction by a two-unit Diesel 
of 2700 hp 
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Material Purchases Dip in May 


Mixed trend reflects the scarcity of some materials, 
but Class I railroad expenditures for many products 


manufactured for general maintenance continue high 


LTHOUGH purchases of fuel, ma- 

terials and supplies (excluding 
equipment) by Class I railroads during 
May dipped approximately 12 per cent 
below purchases for the same month of 
1945, and aggregated $115,147,000 com- 
pared with $130,119,000 during May, 
1945, they were 3 per cent greater than 
for the same month of 1943, 4 per cent 
more than 1942 purchases during the 
comparable month, and more than 20 
per cent greater than the $95,463,000 
expended for the same purpose during 
May, 1941, according to estimates pre- 
pared by Ratlway Age and based upon 
individual reports received from 81] 
carriers. 

Expenditures for materials and sup- 
plies during the first five months of 
1946 amounted to $608,153,000, a drop 
of approximately 5 per cent compared 
with the similar period last year; they 
are 10 per cent less than purchases dur- 
ing the comparable period of 1944; how- 
ever, they top 1943 by 12 per cent, 1942 
by 10 per cent and exceed purchases 
during the same five months of 1941 
by 40 per cent. 

Excluding fuel and considering only 
the purchases of materials and supplies 
from manufacturers, railway purchases 
of these items during May aggregated 
$84,980,000, or 4 per cent more than 
the $81,481,000 spent for similar ma- 
terials during the same month of 1945; 
they are approximately 2 per cent less 
than May, 1944, purchases in the same 
category, but top similar purchases dur- 
ing the comparable month of 1943 by 
28 per cent, 1942 by 12 per cent, and 
are fully 21 per cent greater than the 
$69,919,000 spent for similar material 
during May, 1941. 

Although purchases of manufactured 
materials and supplies for the first five 
months of 1946 dipped approximately 
3 per cent below those of the same period 
last year, they amounted to $392,725,000 
and exceeded purchases for the same 
period of pre-war 1941 by 30 per cent. 
Moreover, they top the $383,658,000 
spent for similar materials and supplies 
during the same five months of 1942 by 
2 per cent, are about 24 per cent more 
than 1943 purchases, but sag almost 
6 per cent below purchases in the same 
category for the comparable period of 
1944, 

Reflecting the results of the general 
steel shortage and consequently the sharp 
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reduction in rail production, rail deliv- 
eries for May were 7 per cent less than 
during the same month last year and 
totaled $4,818,000; they were 22 per 
cent less than the May, 1944, rail pur- 
chases, but are 5 per cent more than 
the $4,599,000 spent for this purpose 
during the same month of 1943; how- 
ever, they are fully 27 per cent less than 
1942 and 22 per cent less than the 
$6,186,000 spent for rail during May, 
1941. 

During the first five months of this 
year the railways spent $19,257,000 for 
rail, or 34 per cent less than the $29,- 
032,000 spent for the same purpose dur- 
ing the same five months of 1945, and 
41 per cent, 15 per cent, 17 per cent 
and 23 per cent less, respectively, than 
for the first five months of 1944, 1943, 
1942 and 1941. 

Expenditures for crossties amounted 
to $7,794,000 during the month of May, 
a gain of 35 per cent over the January 
expenditure and 7 per cent more than 
the $7,306,000 spent for crossties during 
April; they exceeded the May, 1945, tie 
purchases by 20 per cent, are 5 per cent 
greater than the $7,410,000 expended 
for the same purpose during the same 
month of 1944, 15 per cent more than 
1943, top May, 1942, crosstie purchases 
by approximately 27 per cent and are 
fully 80 per cent greater than the $4,- 
321,000 spent during May, 1941. 

Crossties purchased during the first 
five months reflect practically the same 
trend, totaling $34,907,000 for 1946, and 
are 21 per cent greater than for the 
same period of 1945. They are approxi- 
mately 1 per cent less than the $35,095,- 
000 spent for similar material during the 
corresponding period of 1944, but are 
23 per cent, 24 per cent and 78 per cent 
greater, respectively, than for the first 
five months of 1943, 1942 and 1941. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


Class I roads spent $72,368,000 during 
May for miscellaneous materials and 
supplies required for the maintenance 
of equipment, structures and_ track, 
which for the most part comprise store- 
house stocks. This total reflects an in- 
crease of 4 per cent over the May, 1945, 
total; however, it is 1.5 per cent less 
than May, 1944, purchases, but tops the 
$55,170,000 spent for similar materials 
during the same month of 1943 by 31 per 


cent, exceeds 1942 by 15 per cent and 
is 22 per cent greater than the $59,412,- 
000 expended for similar materials and 
supplies during May, 1941. 

Purchases of miscellaneous materials 
and supplies for the first five months 
aggregated $338,561,000, a drop of 2 
per cent compared with the $345,327,000 
spent for similar material during the 
same five months last year; they are 
3 per cent below 1944 purchases, but are 
27 per cent, 2 per cent and 31 per cent 
greater, respectively, than similar pur- 
chases during the comparable period of 
1943, 1942 and 1941. 

May fuel purchases continued at ap- 
proximately the same level that pre- 
vailed during April and aggregated $30,- 
167,000, a drop of 38 per cent below 
May, 1945, purchases, and 41 per cent 
less than the $51,039,000 spent for fuel 
during the corresponding month of 1944; 
they sagged 33 per cent below 1943, 13 
per cent below 1942 fuel purchases, but 
top the $25,544,000 expended for similar 
supplies during the same month of 1941 
by 18 per cent, 

Fuel purchases for the first five months 
of 1946 amounted to $215,428,000, a 
drop of 8 per cent below the comparable 
period of 1945; they are 16 per cent 
and 4 per cent less, respectively, than 
fuel purchases during the same five 
months of 1944 and 1943; however, they 
top 1942 by 28 per cent-and are fully 
64 per cent more than the $131,003,000 
spent for fuel during the corresponding 
period of 1941. 


Fuel Stocks Lower 


According to Railway Age estimates, 
fuel supplies in stock on May 1 amounted 
to $43,357,000, a drop of 15 per cent 
below the May, 1945, balance, 16 per 
cent less than 1944, and 22 per cent 
less than May 1, 1943, fuel stock, which 
totaled $55,627,000. 

Rail in stock on May 1, totaled $24,- 
289,000, a drop of 7 per cent below the 
rail stock on the comparable day of 1945 ; 
however, it tops the May 1, 1944, bal- 
ance by 5 per cent and is 26 per cent 
greater than the $19,206,000 rail inven- 
tory on the corresponding day of 1943. 

Crosstie inventories on May 1, 1946, 
aggregated $77,490,000, an increase of 
approximately 4 per cent above the 1945 
level; however, is about 4 per cent less 
than the $80,463,000 tie stock on the 
same day of 1944, but tops the May 1, 
1943, crosstie balance by 27 per cent, 
1942 by 18 per cent and is 33 per cent 
greater than the $58,349,000 tie balance 
on May 1, 1941. 

Scrap inventories for May 1 were 
valued at $11,073,000, 6 per cent greater 
thah on the corresponding day of 1945, 
7 per cent, 10 per cent, 9 per cent and 
15 per cent more, respectively, than on 
the comparable day of 1944, 1943, 1942 
and 1941, 
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The Baldwin 2,000-hp. transfer locomotive with inspection doors open 





KE. J. & E. Receives Transfer Locomotive 


Baldwin-Westinghouse locomotives have two four-cycle 


Diesel engines and a top speed of 60 m.p.h.—Chrome- 


plated cylinder liners and aluminum alloy pistons used 


2,000-hp. Diesel-electric transfer 
£& locomotive with a maximum safe 
speed of 60 m. p. h. has been delivered to 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Power is furnished by two Model 
608 Baldwin engines of 1,000 b. hp. each. 
The locomotive has a total weight in 
working order of 365,000 Ib. carried on 
six pairs of driving wheels. The start- 
ing tractive force is 91,250 lb., and the 
continuous rating at 9.5 m. p. h. is 
62,250 Ib. 

The underframe and pilot are of elec- 
trically welded steel-plate construction. 
The cab is constructed of metal plates, 
braced and electrically welded, and the 
entire unit is rigidly secured to the cab 
underframe. The windows are of the 
sliding type with shaterproof glass. In 
addition to the combined automatic and 
straight air brake equipment a hand- 
brake connected to one driving truck is 
located in the cab. 

The six-wheel steel truck frames have 
the side frames, transoms, end frames, 
gussets and pedestals cast integral, and 
were furnished by the General Steel 
Castings Corporation. Standard Steel 
Works 42-in. diameter multiple-wear 
wrought-steel wheels and axles of carbon 
steel, quenched and tempered, are used. 
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Truck equalization consists of a semi- 
elliptic spring applied to the top of 
each journal box with the inner ends 
connected by an equalizer beam, and 
the outer ends to the truck frame with 
spring-cushioned links. Engine-truck 
boxes are cast-steel, friction-bearing 
type. The bearings are arranged for 
oil lubrication, and the pedestal liners 
have grease lubrication. 


The Diesel Engines 


The engines are of the four-stroke 
cycle type with eight 12%4-in. by 15%-in. 
cylinders, and develop their rated horse- 
power at 625 r. p. m. The bedplate is 
of welded steel with heavy transverse 
webs. The engine frame is a welded 
steel structure which forms the cylinder 
housing and upper part of the crankcase. 
The cylinder heads are individual cast- 
ings of annealed high-grade iron with 
two exhaust and two intake valves. The 
fuel injector is located in the center 
of the head, the injection system using 
spring-loaded, multiple-hole spray 
nozzles and having an individual fuel 
pump for each cylinder. 

The cylinder liners are of chrome- 
plated cast iron and fitted with rubber 
rings at the lower end to permit free 





expansion and contraction. The pistons 
are made of heat-treated aluminum alloy 
und are oil-cooled. They have five com- 
pression and three oil-control rings. The 
connecting rods are drop-forged, heat- 
treated alloy steel, with interchangeable 
bearing shells. The crankshaft is a solid 
forging of heat-treated steel supported 
on precision-type bearings. The diame- 
ter of the crankshaft journals is 83 in., 
that of the crankpins 8% in. 

Lubricating oil is circulated by a 
positive-displacement gear pump, chain- 
driven from the crankshaft. The oil 
supply is contained in the bedplate, from 
which it is drawn by the pump through 
a suction strainer and delivered to the 
radiator. After leaving the radiator, 
the oil flows through a metal-edge full- 
flow strainer and on to the main bear- 
ings. Filtering equipment, operating on 
the by-pass system, is also installed. 

\ separate cooling system is used for 
each engine. Each system has one 500- 
g. p. m. water pump and one 150-g. p. m. 
lubricating-oil pump, six lubricating-oil 
cores ‘and eight water-cooling cores. 
Two 36-in. diameter aluminum axial- 
flow fans, each driven by a 40-hp. electric 
motor, cool the radiators by drawing 
air through the sides of the radiator 
compartment and discharging it through 
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controlled by 


the roof. The fans are 
thermostatic 
located in the water-cooling system and 
are synchronized with the operation of 
The side shutters are 


two air inlets 


temperature regulators 


the side shutters. 
located in front of the 
and are air-operated by regulators lo- 
cated in the cooling-water system. Each 
cooling-water expansion tank is located 
in the roof of the cab. 

The camshaft is driven by a roller-type 
chain. It is made of two sections bolted 
together. Each removable 
from the operating side of the engine. 
The hydraulic-relay type governor 1s 
gear-driven from the camshaft and is 
manually controlled from the cab. It 
maintains the proper engine speed by 
controlling the quantity of fuel delivered 
by the injection pumps. The governor 
oil pressure actuates the load-control 
valve in correct sequence through the 
exciter field of the electric transmission 
system. The overspeed stop is of the 
centrifugal trip type, gear-driven from 
the camshaft. 


section — is 


Transmission Equipment 


generators are Westing 
interpole, self- 


The main 
house type 480-C, d. c., 
ventilating, and separately excited ma- 
chines. Each one has a single self- 
aligning roller bearing and is supported 
from the engine bedplate with the arma- 
ture solidly connected to the engine 
crankshaft. A separate winding is pro- 
vided for starting the Diesel engine. 
Westinghouse type YG-40-C auxiliary 
generator-exciter units are used for 
exciting’ the main-generator fields, and 
to supply power for charging the battery, 
control circuits, lighting circuits, and 
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General Dimensions of the Baldwin- 


Westinghouse 2000-Hp. Locomotive 
Gage, ft.-in. 4-8) 
Diesel engine: , 

Two, eight-cylinder in-line: hp. for trac 

tion 2,000 
Driving motors: 


Number o 

Type 370-F 

Maximum speed, safe, m.p.h 60 

Gear ratio 15:63 
Journal bearings: 

SIPC >: Friction 

Size, in, 6 x 1 
Ve heels: 

Driving, pairs 6 

Diameter, in. 4? 
Wheelbase, ft.-in.: 

ruck 13-0 

Total locomotive 51-3 
Total weight, Ib.: 

In working order 365,000 

On drivers 365,000 

Light 346,000 
Maximum overall dimensions, ft.-in 

Width . 10-2 

Height 15-2 

Length (inside knuckles) 70-6 
Minimum radius curvature, ft 400 
Tractive force, Ib. 

Starting, at 25 per cent adhesior 91,250 


Continuous rating at 9.5 m.p.h 62,250 
Supplies (total capacity), gal.: 


subricating oil 70 
Fuel oil 1,200 
Engine cooling water 600 
Sand, cu. ft. 30 


the fuel-pump motor. They are belt- 
driven from the main-generator shaft 
extension and the auxiliary generator 
has a voltage regulator for holding the 
voltage constant at all speeds. The 
exciter part of the unit is of the differ- 
ential type. In conjunction with the 
engine-control load regulator it main- 
tains full engine output over the entire 
operating range. 

The six traction motors are Westing- 
house type 370-F, axle-hung, force- 
ventilated, series-wound motors with 
single-reduction gearing to the axles. 
Two motor-driven blowers cool the trac- 
tion motors, each blower supplying air 
for three traction motors. The air is 
carried by metal ducts in the cab under- 
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frame, and in separate flexible ducts to 
the individual motors. Operation of the 
traction motors from the generators is 
through electro-pneumatic control. The 
transmission from full field to shunted 
field is made automatically at the proper 
operating condition. The unit switches 
and reverser in main circuits are electro- 
pneumatically operated. A relay oper 
ates a buzzer warning when wheel 
slipping occurs, and reduces the power 
until the wheels stop slipping. After 
traction is regained, the power is auto- 
matically re-applied to coincide with the 
position of the throttle. 

Two control-equipment cabinets con- 
taining the control equipment for main 
and auxiliary circuits are located ad 
jacent to the cab. The 56-cell storage 
battery is located beneath the walkway 
flooring and furnishes power for engine 
starting and control, and for stand-by 
lighting. It is protected by a reverse 
current relay and a charging resistor 
Class B insulation is used throughout. 


Encint WuiIstLeE Becomes “Works 
Hoorer.”—An American locomotive whistle 
is now serving as a “works hooter” to sum- 
mon British workers to the job and to sig- 
nal the end of their working day. The 
whistie was installed on the “Coronation 
Scot” as a gift from American railway 
fans when the famous British locomotive 
made a 3,000-mile tour of Eastern states 
and later was exhibited at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939. When the train 
returned to its homeland in January, 1942, 
it was found that the whistle would not 
clear bridges and tunnels on British fines. 
It was therefore set up at the London Mid 
land & Scottish Company’s Crewe locomo- 
tive works where the “Coronation Scot” 
was built 3 
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Radio In Railroad Tunnels 


A newly devised system itor trans 
mitting train radio signals through long 
railroad tunnels has been demonstrated 
by Bendix Radio Division of Besdix 
Aviation Corporation in collaboration 
with the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Railroad tunnels have been considered 
“dead spots” in train radio communica- 
tions, but the tests on the Baltimore & 
Ohio show that trains using V. H. F 
space radio can carry on satisfactory 
continuous end-to-end and _train-to- 
wayside communication while the train 
is passing through long tunnels. The 
designers state that simple means have 
been found to overcome tunnel wall ab- 
sorption of radio energy and a conse- 
quent drop of signal strength over ap- 
preciable distances. 

The tunnel radio installation was made 
in a half-mile-long tunnel on the Balti- 
more & QOhio’s main east-west freight 
line at Mt. Airy, Md. For the demon- 
stration, Bendix MRT-IB V. H. F. 
railroad communication units and asso- 
ciated equipment were installed in a 
baggage car and a caboose of a local 
freight train. The train was first backed 
through the 2,760-ft. tunnel, and then 
made a return trip on the adjacent track. 
Continuous communication was main- 
tained between the forward and rear 
end of the train, and at no time was 
there a drop in audio signal. Without 
the new transmission system, radio 
signals fall below a commercial level at 
distances of approximately 300 ft. in 
tunnel operation. 


Collector Antennas 


In the Mt. Airy demonstration, high- 
gain rhombic antennas were located atop 
a hill at both entrances to ‘he tunnel. 
These collector antennas, which “look” 
down the tracks, are linked with six 
strands of copper wire running through 
the tunnel near the crown. Ten inches 
below this shielding network, which is 
three feet wide, is suspended a single 
insulated wire which carries and re 
radiates the radio signal within the 
tunnel. 

Experiments conducted from fixed 
points outside, revealed that when the 
transmitter was operated approximately 
one mile from the tunnel mouth, signal 
strength within the tunnel compared 
favorably with free space transmission. 
The same was true of calls originating 
within the tunnel to points outside. 
Readings obtained showed that the trans- 
mission line attenuation in the Mt. Airy 
installation was 15% decibels, and that 
there was a 30 db. drop from line to 
train, This was offset, however, by the 
15 db. gain inherent in the rhombic an- 
tennas and by the additional gain secured 
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by locating the collector antennas on the 
hillside approximately 50 feet above the 
roadbed. The system is designed to 
give a commercial signal with a drop of 
up to 141 db. between transmitter and 
receiver in tunnel communication. 

The demonstration at Mt. Airy was 
conducted at an operating frequency of 
158.19 megacycles. Throughout the en- 
tire time that the train was approaching 
and passing through the tunnel, a run- 
ning conversation was maintained be 
tween an operator in the baggage car, 


Auto-Loader for 
Light Cars Designed 


An auto-loading device designed es 
pecially for the handling of the new 
light cars now being produced by some 
automobile manufacturers has been in 
troduced by the Evans Products Com 
pany, Detroit, Mich. The new appli 
ance is intended to apply the principles 
of securing the maximum freight car 





immediately behind the steam locomotive 
and tender, and an operator in the 
caboose at the rear of the train. Trans- 
missions are kept short so that data on 
reception could be obtained while the 
train was completely within the tunnel, 
and while one end was in and the other 
out. The position of the train at any 
particular time had no noticeable effect 
on signal strength. 

The demonstration was witnessed by 
\. S. Hunt, chief engineer communica- 
tions and signals, Baltimore & Ohio, 
and L. J. Prendergast, superintendent 
of communications, Baltimore & Ohio, 
under whose supervision the installation 
at Mt. Airy was made 


load possible while at the same time in 
suring safe transportation of the lading, 
and is an adaptation of the previous 
i1uto-loader used in loading standard au- 
tomobiles in a railway car. By using 
the new device ten light automobiles can 
be loaded in an ordinary 40-ft. freight 
car, by double-decking the load at each 
end of the car and loading two addi- 
tional automobiles on the floor in the 
center. Without the use of such a de- 
vice only six such automobiles can be 
loadei in a 40-ft. car, it is said. 








The double decking arrangement used in loading four Crosley automobiles at one 
end of freight car. Four automobiles are similarly loaded at other end of freight 
car and two automobiles are loaded in center of car. Loading equipment was 


developed by loading engineers of Evans Products Co., Detroit 

















































Federal Agencies Act 
in Transport “Crisis” 


Kmergency program announced 
by Steelman after White 
House meetings 


Diversion of freight from the railroads 
to inter-coastal and coastwise ships, further 
efforts to shorten the turn-around time of 
freight cars, and an undertaking to speed 
the flow of materials needed for car re- 
pairs and construction are among “emer- 
gency actions to avert a threatening trans 
portation crisis” which will be taken by 
eight federal agencies according to an 
August 27 announcement of John R. Steel 
man, director of the Office of War Mobil 
ization and Reconversion. “The emergency 
program,” the statement said, “was develop 
ed after a series of White House meetings 
with agency heads revealed that an acute 
shortage of freight cars has created one of 
the most serious problems in the recon- 
version program.” 

Agencies which will participate in the 
program are the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation; War Shipping Administration ; 
Maritime Commission; National Housing 
Agency; Civilian Production Administra- 
tion; Office of Price Administration; De- 
partment of Agriculture ; and State Depart- 
ment. Dr. Steelman’s letter to their heads 
said: 

Seven-Point Program — “The coordi- 
nated and effective use of the powers of the 
government is needed to prevent a trans- 
portation crisis during the next few months 
that would have grave consequences for our 
domestic reconversion and for our plans 
to help restore economic and political sta- 
bilization abroad. It is requested that the 
agencies concerned take prompt and vig- 
orous action to meet this problem.” The 
steps to be taken were listed by the O. W. 
M. R. director as follows : 

“1. Wherever feasible, cross - country 
freight will be diverted from the rails to 
inter-coastal and coastwise shipping. Fuller 
use will be made of coastal and inland wa- 
terways shipping. Where necessary O. D. 
T. will establish embargoes and licensing 
regulations to speed up the diversion of 
cargoes from rails to ships. W. S. A. and 
the Maritime Commission will place more 
ships in coastal and inter-coastal routes. 

“2. The Office of Price Administration 
will promptly review any increased costs 
incurred by shippers in the diversion to 
water transport and grant relief where nec- 
essary. 

“3. The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion will speed up the flow of scarce ma- 
terials needed to repair approximately 80,- 
000 old freight cars and build 40,000 new 
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ones this year. Approximately 90 per cent 
of the steel required for the new cars is 
already in the shops of the manufacturers 
or promised for delivery during the re- 
mainder of this year. 

“4. The State Department will 
prompter placement of foreign orders for 
freight cars to be built next year. Such a 
backlog would encourage car manufactur- 
ers to speed up production of domestic 
orders. 

“5. Joint action will be taken by O. D. T 
and the Department of Agriculture where 
perishable food crops are threatened by 
transportation bottlenecks. Shipments of 
tin cans, sugar and other essential supplies 
to west coast and mid-western canneries 
will be speeded up. Action will also be 
taken to increase the flow of export grain 
and coal. 

“6. O. D. T. will encourage shippers and 
receivers to further shorten the turn-around 
time of cars by keeping shipping depart 
ments on a six-day week and by using faster 
unloading methods, and will require rail- 
roads to expedite movement of cars, both 
loaded and empty, while in their hands. 
O. D. T. will recommend to O. W. M. R 
any steps to increase or encourage week- 
end unloadings that could be taken by other 
government agencies. 

“7. O. D. T. will tighten its regulations 
governing less-than-car-load freight to 
force maximum utilization of all freight car 
space.” 


Fear Freight Will Back Up—Mean- 
while, Dr. Steelman, as the O. W. M. R. 
statement put it, “praised the strenuous ef- 
forts the railroads have made to meet the 
emergencies of the reconversion period.” 
The statement added that the O. W. M. R. 
director had “pointed out that with one- 
third fewer freight cars the railroads are 
carrying more freight than they carried be- 
fore the war.” Moreover, “about one-third 
of the cars now in service are more than 
26 years old and subject to frequent break- 
downs.” 

Previously, the statement had noted that 
“the rising volume of industrial production 
and bumper farm crops have confronted 
the railroads with heavier loads than they 
carried at the peak of the war.” It also 
mentioned an O. D. T. warning “that unless 
extraordinary measures are taken between 
50,000 and 75,000 carloads of freight would 
back up weekly this fall.” Colonel J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, director of O. D. T., has told 
Dr. Steelman that by mid-October the rail- 
roads will face a demand for 1,000,000 car 
loadings weekly. 

“About 925,000 unloadings weekly,” the 
O. W. M. R. statement added, “is the best 
the railroads can do, Colonel Johnson said. 
During the first two weeks of August car 
loadings averaged 32,000 cars a week heav- 
ier than the.corresponding weeks of Aug- 

(Continued on page 382) 
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Sen. Taylor Assails 
Budget Bureau Delay 


Says Webb’s agency is slow 
recommending government 
suit against carriers 


Renewing his attack on the alleged war- 
time practices of the nation’s railroads, 
Senator Glen H. Taylor, Idaho Democrat, 
this week declared that he was “shocked” 
by the “extreme solicitude” with which 
James E. Webb, director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, is dealing with the railroads 
“in spite of the convincing proof that ‘ex 
tensive reparations’” are in order. 

Senator Taylor’s remarks, made public 
August 26, were contained in an August 
22 reply to a letter written on August 20 
by Director Webb in response to an Aug- 
ust 1 letter from Senator Taylor in which 
the latter, as reported in Railway Age, 
August 10, page 236, expressed the hope 
that the Budget Bureau director would 
“shortly advise” the attorney general to 
undertake litigation against the railroads 
in order to recover “overcharges” paid by 
the government as a result of “excessive 
war-time freight rates.” 

As further noted in the same issue of 
Railway Age, Senator Taylor also asserted 
that “the ‘rate committee’ of the Army 
Transportation Corps was composed large- 
ly of officials of the carriers, who, for the 
duration wore the uniform of the 
Army and Navy to negotiate rates with 
their former and future employers.” The 
allegations were denied by the Association 
of American Railroads. 

In addition to his denouncement of Direc- 
tor Webb, Senator Taylor, who on August 
2 asked Senator Mead, New York Demo- 
crat, chairman of the Senate war investigat- 
ing committee, to conduct a congressional 
probe into the railroads’ war-time transac- 
tions, also disclosed this week that he was 
requesting the so-called Mead committee 
to “broaden the scope of its activity in 
order to discover what railroad men, if 
any, are responsible for the policies of the 
Budget Bureau with respect to railroad 
freight rates.” 


Important Considerations — In his 
August 20 reply to Senator Taylor’s letter 
of August 1, Director Webb contended 
that “it seemed necessary to explore fully 
all the relevant factors” before proceeding 
further with litigation against the rail- 
roads. 

“We have . . . discussed with the Bu- 
reau of the Internal Revenue the question 
of tax adjustments that would result from 
large reparation awards to the government, 
in order to estimate the net percentage re- 

(Continued on page 381) 
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Roadmasters-B. & B. 
Convention Program 


September 17-19 meetings in 
Chicago to hear varied 
papers and reports 


The achievements of maintenance of way 
men in the recent war will be the subject 
of an address by Major General Carl R. 
Gray, Jr., head of the United States Mili- 
tary Railway Service during the war, and 
now vice-president of the Chicago & North 
Western, before a joint session of the con- 
current conventions of the Roadmasters and 
Maintenance of Way Association and the 
American Railway Bridge & Building Asso- 
ciation, at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
September 17-19. General Gray will be 
heard at the afternoon session on Sep- 
tember 17. 

On the morning of September 18, L. G. 
Bentley, general safety agent of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, will describe that line’s 
safety activities which culminated in its 
receiving the National Safety Council 1945 
Award. The afternoon session on that 
day will be featured by an address by 
Donald D. Conn, executive vice-president, 
Transportation Association of America, on 
“Problems Ahead in Railway Transporta- 
tion,” and one by W. K. Wallace, chief 
civil engineer, London, Midland & Scottish, 
London, England, on “Reconversion and 
Recovery Problems on the English Rail- 
ways.” Wednesday evening the members 
of the two associations and their families 
will be the guests of the Track Supply 
Association and the Bridge and Building 
Supply Men’s Association at their joint 
annual banquet. 

Highlights of the Roadmaster’s conven- 
tion will include committee reports on the 
following subjects: Inspection of Rail by 
Track Forces; Tie Failures and Measures 
to Overcome Them; Track Maintenance 
Problems in C. T. C. Territory; Pro- 
gramming Work to Obtain Maximum Use 
of Power Equipment; Minimizing the Need 
for Slow Orders; and Selection and Main- 
tenance of Ballast. 

F. R. Layng, chief engineer of the Besse 
mer & Lake Erie, will address the group 
on Tuesday afternoon on “reducing Main- 
tenance of Way Costs,” and will be fol- 
lowed by G. M. Magee, research engineer, 
Engineering division, Association of Amer 
ican Railroads, who will speak on “What 
Size and Design of Tie Plates?”. The 
session on Wednesday morning will feature 
a talk on the “Why and How of Ballast 
Cleaning,” by H. W. Protzeller, consulting 
engineer, Chicago, while at the afternoon 
meeting, T. A. Blair, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
will report on “Developments in Roadbed 
Grouting.” The final speaker at the con- 
vention will be T. H. Beebe, chief drafts- 
man of the Chicago & North Western, 
who, at the morning session on September 
19, will describe that road’s installation of 
27 units of special trackwork at a crossing 
of the C. & N. W. and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific in Chicago. 
Following Mr. Beebe’s talk and a short 
business session, the group will make an 
on-the-ground inspection of the crossing. 
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June Conventions at 
Atlantic City 


For the first time in a decade the 
Mechanical division, A. A. R., and 
the Purchases & Stores division, 
A. A. R., will hold their annual con- 
ventions in Atlantic City, N. J., next 
year, during the week beginning June 
23. The meetings will be held in 
Convention Hall which will also 
house the exhibit of the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 
While the convention sessions will 
be concluded on Friday, the exhibit 
will remain open at least part of 
Saturday. 











The Bridge and Building Association 
will receive reports of the Committees on: 
Adapting Turntables to Meet Modern Con- 
ditions ; Methods of Cleaning Water Lines, 
Sewers and Drains; Developments in the 
Use of Off-Track Work Equipment; Meth- 
ods of Improving Strength, Durability and 
Wear Resistance of Concrete; Tools and 
Equipment for Bridge and Building Shops ; 
Cause and Prevention of Personal Injuries 
to Bridge and Building Employees; Utility 
and Economy of Pre-Fabricated Buildings ; 
and Servicing Facilities for Diesel Loco 
motives. 

An address entitled “Federal Interest and 
Responsibility in Railway Sanitation” by 
H. N. Old, sanitary engineer director in 
charge of Land and Air Carrier Section, 
Sanitary Engineering Division, United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C., will feature the morning session on 
September 19, At the afternoon session 
on that day, J. C. Sherrick, partner, Hola- 
bird & Root, architects, Chicago, will ad- 
dress the association on “Modern Archi 
tecture and Materials in Railway Building 
Construction.” Immediately following, H. 
I. Benjamin, vice-chairman of the System 
Commission on Insurance, Southern Pacific, 
San Francisco, will talk on “Preventing 
Bridge, Building and Tunnel Fires.” 

The closing feature of the convention 
will be an inspection of the Diesel-electric 
maintenance and repair shops of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy at Clyde (Chi- 
cago), Ill. This trip will be made on 
the afternoon of September 19. 


Associations Complete Plans 
for Chicago Exhibit 


The Track Supply Association and the 
Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Asso- 
ciation have completed plans for the joint 
exhibit of materials and equipment repre- 
senting 88 companies, which is to be fea- 
tured at the concurrent conventions of the 
Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way As- 
sociation and the American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, to be held on 
September 17-19 at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Supplementing the list of 83 exhibitors 
listed in Railway Age of August 10 are 
the following: 

Gradall Division, Warner & Swasey 
Company. 

Modern Railroads. 

Railroad Equipment. 

Railroad Products Company. 

Woodings Forge & Tool Company. 








Propose Coordination 
of British Transport 


In an attempt to avert nation- 
alization of services, old 
grievances put aside 


In November, 1945, the British Labor 
government announced its intention of in- 
troducing, during the present Parliament, 
measures designed to bring about public 
ownership and control of all transport serv- 
ices in Britain. At a party conference held 
in June, 1946, at Bournemouth, Emanuel 
Shinwell, minister of fuel and power, 
reiterated the intention of the government 
to nationalize the transport industry and 
further stated: “If the railways are to pay 
their way, they cannot be divorced from 
road transport. That it will be embodied 
in legislation and become an actual fact is 
beyond doubt.” 

Realizing that in all probability a bill for 
the nationalization of the railways and 
long-distance road transport will soon be 
introduced in Parliament, the boards of the 
four British main-line railway companies 
took the first of two steps to oppose, and 
if they can to avert, ultimate nationaliza- 
tion. That step was a poll of the views 
of their stockholders. 

A letter to every railway stockholder ex- 
plained their boards’ conviction of the ad- 
vantages of retaining the railways under 
their present ownership and management. 
An excerpt from the railway chairmen’s 
letter follows: “The many tributes which 
have been paid to the efficiency with which 
the railways have met the needs of the 
community under both peace and war-time 
conditions make it obvious that the present 
railway administration has built up an or- 
ganization which can deal efficiently with 
the problems of the future and there is no 
evidence that nationalisation will give bet- 
ter service to the community. A funda- 
mental change of this character, in the opin- 
ion of your board, will have a disturbing 
effect on trade and industry throughout 
the country and on the economic life of the 
community in general.” 

Enclosed with each letter were extracts 
from speeches of each of the chairmen at 
the last annual meetings of the companies, 
dealing with nationalization, and one or 
the other of two leaflets prepared by the 
London & North Eastern’s Stockholders 
Association and the British Railway Stock- 
holders Union, noting certain financial mat- 
ters which would be an outgrowth of na- 
tionalization and emphasizing complications 
and restrictions likely to be encountered un- 
der nationalization. Attached to the letter 
from the railway chairmen was a postcard 
on which the stockholder was asked to in- 
dicate whether or not he favored the 
boards’ taking all possible steps to oppose 
any nationalization proposals affecting the 
railroads. 

The Railway Gazette, British cousin to 
Railway Age, in its July 5 issue reports 
the British daily press as saying response 
of the stockholders to the poll was great 
On a facing page, however, appears com- 
ment, probably not unique in its tenor, from 
a Gazette correspondent as to reception of 
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‘the poll. 


the poll: “Nothing said about the 
terms which the present proprietors might 
expect to secure in the event of the state 
taking the lines over. Neither any 
indication given of the policy which the 
railway companies would propose to pursue 
if they were set free from government con- 
trol. [For the past six and one-half years 
of war-time and reconversion the govern- 


was 


was 


ment has virtually controlled British rail 
ways. | 

“In the absence of guidance on these all- 
important points, it is difficult to see how 
any great value can attach to the result of 
One suspects that the average 
stockholder wiil be influenced in casting 
his vote either by political convictions or 
by preconceived ideas of the financial effect 
of a change-over from private to public 
ownership. He would have been in a better 
position to come to a reasoned decision if 
the chairmen had outlined constructive pro- 
posals for reorganizing the main-line un- 
dertakings, as an alternative to state own- 
ership and control. Unless the companies 
ire ready with a comprehensive scheme of 
their own, they cannot hope to oppose the 
government’s plans effectively.” 

As if in answer to those who criticized 
the railways for failing to offer an alterna- 
tive to socialization came, on July 16, a 
memorandum to the minister of transport. 
Prepared jointly by the general managers 
of the four main-line railway companies 
and representatives of the Road Haulage 
Association, this Step No. 2 in the rail- 
ways’ campaign proposed coordination ot 
all road and rail freight transport. 

No spur-of-the-moment plan this, for its 
foundations date back as far as 1939. How- 
ever, times have changed since November, 
1938, when the British railroads, then con- 
vinced of the futility of trying to reach 
any agreement with the road transport 
groups, came out emphatically with their 
“Square Deal” proposals and demanded the 
removal of all statutory restrictions on their 
freedom to charge what they thought fit 
for the transporting of merchandise. 

By April, 1939, after the Transport Ad- 
visory Committee reported favorably for 
road-rail coordination based on this same 
“Square Deal,” some order began to come 
out of the long rivalry and bickering be- 
tween the railroads and the truckers, and 
the basis for the present agreement began 
to take root. A Road-Rail Conference was 
formed then, and, despite being retarded 
to a degree by the war, progress was made 
on such matters as classification of freight, 
conditions of transportation and correlation 
of charges and rates, although British com- 
mercial truckers have not been subjected 
to such close government regulation as 
American truckers. 

At that time the principal difficulty in 
working out a compatible arrangement lay 
in the absence of any one body able to speak 
with authority on behalf of the truckers 
generally. With the formation last year 
of the British Road Haulage Federation, 
more rapid progress became possible. In 
May, 1945, discussion began between the 
general managers of the railroads and the 
representatives of the Road Haulage As- 
sociation, formed from an amalgamation of 
the six principal road associations. As a 
result agreement has been reached on cer- 
tain principles and proposals which, the 


parties concerned believe, best approach 
the solution of the road-rail relationship— 
a problem which must be solved regardless 
of whether the railroads remain under pri- 
vate ownership and management or are 
taken over by the government. 

The basic principle of the proposal is 
that the public should have an unqualified 
right to pick the type of transportation most 
economical and convenient for its needs- 
including the right of shippers to carry their 
own goods in their own vehicles. To make 
this possible all road and rail services must 
be so organized that the shipper is pro- 
vided as far as is practicable with adequate 
alternative facilities and competition on fair 
terms. This, in turn, will require the truck- 
ers to accept responsibilities similar to those 
of the railroads for providing reasonable 
services and for accepting traffic which they 
hold themselves out to carry without dis- 
crimination between shippers (representing 
a gain for the railroads who have long re- 
sented the road haulers’ picking and choos- 
ing of choice loads). Truckers also would 
become responsible for conforming to stand- 
ard conditions of transporting, classification 
of merchandise, and national rate structures 
correlated between the different forms of 
transportation so as to encourage shippers 
to make the best possible use of the trans 
portation available. 

It is recognized that the application of 
these principles will be a lengthy process 
and will require both new and amending 
legislation. The present carriers’ licensiny 
system, set up under the Road & Rail 
Traffic Act of 1933, must be amended to 
make it a statutory obligation for a carrie: 
to carry or arrange the carriage of goods 
in the districts and between the places men 
tioned in his license. To achieve this end. 
it is suggested that area organizations of 
truckers be formed to provide for the trans 
porting of such goods by road as cannot be 
handled expeditiously by individual haulers. 
All commercial truckers and the railway 
companies would then be required to regis- 
ter with their appropriate area organization 
and accept an obligation to carry any traf- 
fic necessary to enable the road haulage in- 
dustry to fulfill its obligations. These area 
bodies would be managed and operated by 
the truckers’ organizations. It is proposed 
that observance of rates and conditions of 
transport for road as well as rail should 
be a statutory requirement. 

Dealing with the carriers’ obligation to 
accept traffic, the memorandum suggests 
that all future applicants for licenses must 
not merely state their intention to carry 
certain goods between certain districts or 
places, but must accept an obligation to do 
so. 

The Railways Act of 1921 will require 
amendment to enable railways to adopt a 
merchandise rate structure correlated with 
the highway carriers’ rate structure. It 
is not yet clear how this will affect the 
standard revenue clauses of the act. 

It is further suggested that a Road-Rail 
Tribunal, along the lines of the present 
Railway Rates Tribunal, be established to 
settle such matters as standard conditions 
of transport, classification of merchandise 
and correlated road and rail rate schedules. 
It is felt that any representative body of 
users or carriers should be entitled to be 
heard when matters are being 


such con- 





sidered, and that any user or carrier should 
be entitled to apply for the adjustment of 
a scheduled charge on the ground that it 
is not reasonable. The dangers of monopoly 
would be avoided by giving shippers free- 
dom to select the form of transportation 
which best suits them or allowing them to 
carry their own goods in their own ve 
hicles. 

It is recognized that the truckers cannot 
properly carry out the functions of a pub- 
lic service unless rates and conditions of 
carriage are established on an economic 
basis. Therefore, it is proposed that they 
accept the same obligation as the railways 
of non-discrimination in charges as between 
users of transport. This will necessitate the 
truckers formulating and adopting a na- 
tional rate structure and the adoption by 
the railways of a rate structure for mer- 
chandise by both freight and passenger 
services capable of correlation with the road 
rate structure. It is explained that this 
does not mean the adoption of equal rates 
for rail and road, although they may be 
identical in some cases. 

Further proposals of the memorandum 
concern the mutual arrangement of agreed 
or contract charges for road and rail traf- 
fic; and the “rationalization” of railway 
collection and delivery services with those 
of other road services on a cooperative 
basis, possibly by the formation of new 
area organizations. Voluntary arrange- 
ments might possibly be made for the pro 
vision of railway freight cars for the sole 
use of the highway carriers on selected 
routes to provide express services for long- 
distance traffic. It has also been suggested 
that a central transport advisory body 
should be formed to report directly to the 
Ministry of Transport on all matters con 
cerning the development and the coordina- 
tion of transport. 

The memorandum points out that the 
solution of the road-rail problem is but one 
step towards the coordination of all forms 
of inland transportation services. The 
British inland waterway carriers and the 
coastwise shipping industry are said to 
support the proposals warmly and desire to 
enter into similar agreements. Even more 
important possibly is the news that the pro- 
posals have been welcomed by such organ- 
izations as the Federation of British In- 
dustries, the Association of British Cham- 
bers of Commerce and the Traders’ Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

The next move is expected to come from 
the Ministry of Transport, and the British 
railways and truck agencies await that ver- 
dict. The plan seems workable to those 
concerned, and hope has been expressed 
that it may end the threat of nationalization 
of transportation. 


Food for Armed Forces Exempt 
from O. D. T. Loading Order 


Certain carload shipments of meat and 
other perishable foodstuffs for the armed 
forces have been excepted by the Office of 
Defense Transportation from the minimum 
loading requirements of General Order 
ODT 18A Revised. The exceptions were 
made in General Order ODT 18A, Revised- 
18, which became effective August 22. 

With respect to meat, they apply to 
export shipments as follows: When packed 
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in boxes and consigned by or to any branch 
if the armed forces; and when the quantity 
joaded in a packer type refrigerator car is 
not less than 40,000 Ib. if the inside length 
§ the car is 36 ft., and not less than 
45,000 Ib. if the inside length is 40 ft.; or 
when the quantity loaded in an RS type 
refrigerator car is not less than 45,000 Ib. 
Shipments of perishable foodstuffs for the 
armed forces are excepted until October 21 
when consigned for consumption at any 
point in this country. 

The O. D. T. statement with respect to 
the foregoing also announced revocation, 
-ffective August 26, of General Permit 
QO, D. T. 1-2, which had excepted merchan- 
dise freight cars carrying shipments for 
the armed forces from the requirements 
f the 1 oc. 1 minimum-loading order- 
General Order ODT 1, Revised. 


Canadian National Employees 
Get 10 Cents an Hour More 
Unions representing most of the em- 


ployees of the Canadian National and 
iffiliated companies in Canada, including 


the Ontario Northland, have entered into . 


in agreement with the management for a 
vage increase of 10 cents per hour, Labor 
Minister Humphrey Mitchell has announced 
in Parliament. This increase is effective 
is of June 1, except that maintenance of 
way employees, who received a two cents 
per hour increase in April, will receive 
‘ight cents additional effective June 1. Dis- 
‘ussions of changes in working rules are 
ileferred to February, 1947. 

The agreement affects some 115,000 em- 
ployees, according to Mr. Mitchell. Nego- 
tiations had not been completed with the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen at the 
time the statement was made, but it was 
said that the government expected an agree- 
ment covering its membership to be reached 
soon 


Small Urges All Industry to 
Expedite Unloadings 


Civilian Production Administrator John 
D. Small this week called upon the nation’s 
industrialists and their operating personnel 
to help in meeting the shortage of freight 
cars by expediting their unloading sched- 
ules, 

In a letter addressed to the operating 
heads of companies whose receipts of ship- 
ments, according to the C. P. A., are be- 
lieved to total about 80 per cent of all car 
loadings, Mr. Small urged that cars arriv- 
ing on Fridays and Saturdays be unloaded 
“as soon as possible.” He also asked the 
cooperation of workers to see that cars 
were kept in service as much as possible, 
pointing out that a freight car standing 
idle on a siding waiting to be unloaded was 
not only a total loss to the railroad but also 
to the consignee and other shippers who 
might be using it. 

Mr. Small said that despite the fact “the 
railroads were doing their best,” replace- 
ments for worn rolling stock were slow in 
production. He added that the country’s 
only hope for improvement at the present 
time was through more efficient use of the 
present stock. 

“During the first seven months of this 
year, 21,568 new freight cars were put into 
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service against a maximum estimated need 
of more than three times that number,” he 
observed. “Approximately 150,000 freight 
cars are unloaded each business day at 
present. If even half that number are al- 
lowed to stand untouched and motionless 
during the two-day weekends the resulting 
slow-up in over-all freight movements is 
easily apparent to anyone.” 


C. of C. Asks Shippers to Aid 
During Car Shortage 


Che Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States this week urged railroads and ship- 
pers to comply with 20 suggestions recently 
recommended by the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Railroads 
in an effort to help alleviate the transporta 
tion situation which has arisen from the 
shortages of freight cars. 

“Our great transportation industry . . 
is now staggering under heavy demands 
from peacetime American industry,” the C. 
of C. declared. “Increasing freight car 
shortages are reported in all localities and 
no relief is in sight except what can be 
provided through efforts of shippers and 
carriers to get the utmost efficiency in use 
of available equipment.” 


Rail Operational Safety Hearing 
Set for October 2 


The Interstate Commerce Commiission 
has set a hearing at the Hotel (sibsou, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on October 2, to receive 
evidence showing what, if any, additional 
appliances, methods or systems to promote 
safety in railroad operations should be re- 
quired to be installed by roads on which 
trains are operated at a speed of 50 m.p.h 
or more, and what, if any, uniform defini- 
tions of the terms “medium speed” and 
“low (restricted) speed” should be pre- 
scribed. Commissioner Patterson will pre- 
side. 

The hearing notice explained that should 
an order of application be entered following 
the hearing, any respondent, upon request 
made within 60 days of the entry, will be 
given a further hearing to show that it 
should be excepted from the order or that 
the order should be modified with respect 
to the particular road. 


Budweiser Teams Up with 
the Streamliners 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., has brought to 
Broadway and 43rd street, New York, a 
mammoth illuminated sign which not only 
extolls the qualities of Budweiser beer but 
is geared to give constant publicity to some 
36 railroads during the next 36 months. 

Action of the sign involves a streamlined 
train racing across the desert. At the 
same time, the “spectacular,” a name 
denoting background and action in adver- 
tising parlance, depicts Grand Canyon from 
sunrise to sunset and then in the shadow 
of moonlight, through the ingenious use of 
light and third dimension, with the adver- 
tising message flashing on at regular in- 
tervals. The entire action cycle takes ap- 
proximately five minutes. 

The idea behind the use of the train in 
the “spectacular” is that each month an 
exact replica of one of America’s famous 


trains will be used. Since the display was 
bought on a three-year basis, 36 railroads 
will be represented during the lifetime of 
the sign. 

The first to be reproduced is one of the 
Santa Fe’s streamliners, constructed from 
blueprints of the actual train in 40-gage 
iron. The train is said to be one-third 
actual size with an engine cab large enough 
to seat a man 

Che sign itself is of five-plane, three-di 


mensional construction, 75 ft. by 100 ft 
overall, and weighs 600 tons. It contains 
2,500 ft. of fluorescent tubing and 7,500 
lamps. 


More Time for Returns in Ship- 
Competitive Rate Case 

lhe Interstate Commerce Commission has 

set back from September 9 to October % 

the date by which the railroads are re 

juired to file statements showing cause 


vhy the commission should not vacate or 
modify outstanding fourth-section orders in 
some 60 proceedings wherein relief from 


the long-and-short-haul clause has been 
granted in connection with the maintenance 
f water-competitive rates. The deadline 
date for filing replies to the railroad returns 
1as likewise been changed from September 
23 to October 23 

rhe reopening of the fourth-section cases 
is part of the commission’s response to the 
pending request of the United States Mari 
time Commission and War Shipping Ad- 
ministration for an investigation of all 
railroad rates competitive with those of 
domestic water carriers (see Railway Age 
of August 3, page 200) 


Great Northern Gives Facts 
in Box Car Shortage 


Lack of sufficient materials to build sev- 
eral hundred new box cars, and to repair 
a large amount of war-worn equipment, and 
the fact that a large percentage of its box 
cars are off line; were given by the Great 
Northern in a newspaper advertisement 
directed to its customers as reasons for its 
inability to resume pre-war “on the spot” 
service to grain shippers, and to transport 
promptly lumber and other products of the 
Northwest. 

Prior to the war, the Great Northern 
said, it established a reservoir of service- 
able cars at strategic points in advance of 
the harvest season, assuring swift, efficient 
movement of grain to markets. Although 
the road now owns 24,632 box cars, as of 
August 21 less than 15,00 box cars, or 
about 60 per cent of its ownership, were 
on its own rails. Of these box cars, only 
5,640 were owned by Great Northern. 
While the road needs all of its box cars in 
daily home-line service, the advertisement 
emphasized that it actually has on its line 
10,000 fewer cars than it owns. 

The Great Northern attributed this con- 
dition to the universal box car shortage, 
to the fact that it is an originating line 
with more loaded cars moving from it 
than to it, and to the necessity of repairing 
a large percentage of cars now on its lines. 
Other major factors contributing to the 
shortage, the advertisement continued, are: 
Increase in L. C. L. traffic, with its neces- 
sarily light loads; shorter average hauls 
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of other types of freight, creating a longer 
average turn-around time; the 5-day week 
in industry, which stops unloading of cars 
from. Friday night to Monday, although 
railway operations are on a 7-day basis. 

Concluding, the advertisement explains 
that the road’s management believes that a 
lasting improvement will begin only when 
individual roads and car-building concerns 
are able to obtain adequate materials to 
build the thousands of new box cars now 
on order. 


Representation of Employees 


As the result of a recent election which 
has been certified by the National Media- 
tion Board, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, by virtue of a victory over the 
Railroad Yardmasters of America, retained 
its right to represent yardmasters employed 
by the Union of Memphis, Tenn. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Shopcrafts 
of America also retained its right to rep- 
resent carmen and sheet metal and electrical 
workers, including their helpers and ap- 
prentices, employed by the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines. The B. of R. S. 
of A. defeated by a 55 to 40 vote the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Carmen of America, 
the Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, each operating 
through the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor. 

In another election involving the repre- 
sentation of yardmasters and assistant yard- 
masters employed by the Norfolk & West- 
ern, in which the R. Y. of A. polled more 
votes than the B. of R. T., the board ruled 
that it could not certify the result because 
“less than a majority of those eligible to 
vote actually voted.” These employees 
were represented by the B. of R. T. at 
the time the election was held 


D. & R. G. W. Buys Utah 
Trackage 


Important new industrial trackage 
through the Salt Lake Valley has been 
acquired by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western at public bidding for properties 
of the defunct Salt Lake & Utah. 

According to Rio Grande officers, the 
purchases, among which are a number of 
sites for new industries as well as track- 
age, are particularly important because of 
present and potential industrial develop- 
ment in the area. Included in the transac- 
tion was trackage in West Jordan, Utah, 
Spanish Fork, Springville, Orem to Grundy 
and Salt Lake City. 


Lewis’ Union Defers L. I. Strike 


A threatened strike of employees of the 
Long Island represented by District 50 of 
the United Mine Workers, called for Aug- 
ust 23, was postponed at the last minute 
last week, reportedly upon instructions 
from the union’s Washington, D. C., head- 
quarters, following a White House an- 
nouncement that an “emergency board” 
would be named to investigate the “facts” 
in the dispute. 

The union’s compliance with Railway 
Labor Act procedures in this way was a 
reversal of its previously announced policy 
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to go through with the strike without re- 
gard to any government action unless the 
railroad accepted the terms offered it. As 
reported in Railway Age of August 24, 
page 349, the union’s demands included 
some 100 changes in working rules as well 
as wage increases. It was pointed out that 
the expressed determination of District 50 
leaders not to accept the wage increase and 
one-year delay in the discussion of rule 
changes to which the railroad brotherhoods 
agreed put them in the position of claiming 
to be able to obtain more for the employees 
than the established brotherhoods. 

Operation of the Long Island has been 
proceeding without incident, pending con- 
sideration of the case by the Presidential 
board. 

The names of the emergency board mem- 
bers had not been made public when this 
issue of Railway Age went to press. 


Railroads’ Ex Lake Coal Price 
Put Up by O. P. A. 


The Office of Price Administration has 
authorized an increase of five cents per 
ton on bituminous coal sold to the rail- 
roads when the fuel is sold “ex-dock” at 
the Great Lakes, which is not covered by 
the general increases in coal prices. The 
O. P. A. also permitted an increase of 
six cents per net ton and seven cents per 
gross ton on bituminous coal sold for di- 
rect use as bunker fuel on the lakes. 


New Fort Eustis Commander 


The Army Transportation Corps has 
announced that Colonel George C. Stewart 
has succeeded Colonel John W. Mott as 
commanding officer of the Transportation 
Center at Ft. Eustis, Va. Colonel Mott 
has been assigned to the New York Port 
of Embarkation. Colonel Stewart, a native 
of Alabama and a graduate of the United 
States Military Academy, was Chief of 
Transportation, Mediterranean Theater, 
with temporary rank of Brigadier General. 
He served as Deputy Chief of Transporta- 
tion in the European Theater, and in the 
Western Pacific as Chief of Transportation. 


Lake Michigan Car Ferries 
Again in Operation 


Operation of railroad car ferries on Lake 
Michigan and in the St. Clair river at 
Detroit was resumed on August 25 and 26 
following an agreement between the strik- 
ing members of the National Maritime Un- 
ion (C. I. O.) and the four railroads affect- 
ed. According to an N. M. U. announce- 
ment, the strike settlement resulted from 
an agreement by the railways that there 
would be no discrimination against the 
strikers and that the pre-strike rights of the 
striking employees would remain unaffected. 

Settlement of the strike was expected to 
pave the way for a discussion of the status 
of the car ferry workers who appear to be 
covered both by the Railway Labor Act, 
as railway employees, and by Great Lakes 
marine regulations, as seamen on the lakes. 
According to P. D. Harvey, a representa- 
tive of the National Mediation Board, the 
railways have agreed to open talks in 30 
days on the question of a 40-hr. week and 
other concessions for these workers 


The Wabash ferries at Detroit resumed 
operation at 3 p.m., August 25, and were 
followed shortly by those of the Pere Mar- 
quette. On Lake Michigan both the P. M. 
and the Grand Trunk Western reported 
their ferries in normal operation by August 
26, while those of the Ann Arbor returned 
to service at noon of that day. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended August 24 totaled 884,957 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on August 29. This was a decrease 
of 2,613 cars, or 0.3 per cent, below the pre- 
ceding week, an increase of 31,531 cars, or 
3.7 per cent, above the corresponding week 
last year, and a decrease of 19,914 cars, or 
2.2 per cent, below the comparable 1944 
week, 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended August 17 totaled 887,570 cars, and 
the summary for that week as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, August 17 


District 1946 1945 1944 
Eastern 168,225 114,292 157,808 
Allegheny 190,029 131,675 192,940 
Pocahontas 66,368 32,581 55,715 
Southern 128,486 94,968 121,485 
Northwestern 134,910 110,953 141,551 
Central Western 135,586 110,735 140,213 
Southwestern 57,628 76,911 


63,756 





Total Western 














Districts 334,232 279,316 358,675 
Total All Roads 887,570 652,832 886,623 
Commodities : 

Grain and grain 

products 50,310 53,897 49,915 
Livestock 15,704 14,184 16,436 
2 ES 181, 90,00 172,810 
Coke . is 13,635 11,547 14,214 
Forest products $1,612 37,416 $0,202 
Cee xs 73,701 62,917 79,695 
Merchandisel.c.1. 119,897 90,516 106,524 
Miscellaneous .. 381,705 292,352 396,829 
August 17 887,570 652,832 886,623 
August 10 899,084 870,002 895,181 
August 3 898,395 863,910 889,594 
ee 27 910,513 +430 909,490 
uly 20 921,496 882,648 902,092 





Cumulative total, 

5 weeks 

In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended August 17 totaled 70,841 cars as 
compared with 66,847 cars for the previous 
week and 60,670 cars for the corresponding 
week last year according to the compilation 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 

Cars Rec'd from 

Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
August 17, 1946 70,841 34,740 
August 18, 1945.. 60,670 31,772 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

August 17, 1946.. 2,209,977 1,119,354 
August 18, 1945. 2,253,005 1,200,424 


Inter-Industry Committee on 
Cathodic Protection 


Representatives of the Association of 
American Railroads, the American Gas As- 
sociation, the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, the American Water Works Associa- 
tion, the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany and the National Association of Cor- 
rosion Engineers met in St. Louis, Mo., on 
August 19-21, to discuss the formation of 
an inter-industry committee to improve pro- 
cedures for handling problems arising from 
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cathodic protection of pipe lines, communi- 
cations cables, railroad signal systems and 
other buried structures. The American 
Transit Association was also represented 
at the meeting by an observer. H. H. 
Anderson, vice-president of Shell Pipe Line 
Corporation, Houston, Tex., was elected 
chairman of the group. 

Working under the title Correlating 
Committee on Cathodic Protection, the 
group proposed to recommend to its prin- 
cipals the pernanent formation of the com- 
mittee to undertake a program of research 
and- assistance, to be accomplished through 
the publication of general and _ technical 
bulletins. Suggested bulletin titles are: 
General Information of Cathodic Protec- 
tion; Notification Procedure; Cathodic 
Protection Practices; and Joint Cathodic 
Protection Installations. The group also 
recommended that a geographical listing of 
all operators of buried structures be pub- 
lished in such a form as to assist any opera- 
tor intending to install cathodic protection 
in notifying operators of crossed or ad- 
jacent structures that may be affected. 

Railroad representatives attending the 
meeting were J. M. Trissel, superintendent 
communications and electrical engineer, 
Illinois Central, Chicago, and A. E, Arch- 
ambault, assistant engineer, New York 
Central, New York, both representing the 
Electrical section of the Engineering divi- 
sion of the A. A. R.; and G. P. Neal, 
superintendent of signals and telegraph of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Danville, 
Ilf., and R. B. Amsden, special engineer— 
signal department, I. C., Chicago, both 
representing the Signal section. 


Plans Early Investigation of 
Railroad Reorganizaations 


An early start of an inquiry by a Senate 
interstate commerce subcommittee empow- 
ered to investigate the handling of insolvent 
railroads was indicated last week by Sena- 
tor Francis J. Meyers, Pennsylvania Demo- 
crat, subcommittee chairman. Senator 
Meyers said that President Truman’s 
pocket-veto on August 13 of the so-called 
Wheeler-Reed bill, S. 1253, as reported in 
Railway Age, August 17, page 305, made 
the subcommittee investigation “more im- 
portant than ever,” adding that he hoped 
the committee would be able to convene for 
the investigation during the current con- 
gressional recess. 

“However,” Senator Meyers commented, 
“I want to get the views of the other 
members of the subcommittee and also find 
out whether we can arrange an early meet- 
ing to discuss the situation and perhaps set 
a time for a hearing.” Other subcommittee 
members, none of whom will be engaged in 
personal political campaigns this fall, in- 
clude Senators Stewart of Tennessee, John- 
ston of South Carolina, Hawkes of New 
Jersey and Capehart of Indiana. The latter 
two are the Republican members of the sub- 
committee, 

According to a statement by Senator 
Meyers, the inquiry, authorized by Senate 
Resolution 192, “would be for the purpose 
of searching ‘into the causes for the long 
drawn out period of insolvency handling’ 
of many railroads in trusteeship or receiver- 
ship, and of investigating fees paid trustees, 
receivers, counsel, bankers and other 
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groups.” The statement also noted that 
“the long-range purpose of the investigation 
is to recommend such changes in existing 
law as ‘may be found desitable to bring 
railroads now insolvent back into solvent 
operation and to avoid those long periods 
of trustee and receiver handling for the 
future’.” 

The statement said that “President Tru- 
man touched on what he termed ‘excessive’ 
levels of fees and expenses in railroad re- 
organization cases” in disapproving S. 1253, 
which provided machinery for certain roads 
in receivership to be returned to their stock- 
holders. 


Car Service Orders 


Revised Service Order No. 534 was made 
effective on August 28 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to extend to all 
freight cars, except refrigerator and tank 
cars, the authority of its agent (Warren C. 
Kendall, chairman of the Car Service Divi- 
sion) to control the distribution of empty 
cars. Previously, Mr. Kendall’s authority 
under the order extended only to empty box 
cars. The expiration date of the revised 
order is December 20. 

Amendment No. 2 to Service Urder No. 
558 became effective August 23, the expira- 
tion date of the original order, which has 
authorized substitution of refrigerator cars 
for box cars to transport fruit and vegetable 
containers and other packing materials from 
the Pacific Northwest into California. The 
amendment postpones the expiration date of 
the order until September 23 and at the 
same time restricts originating territory to 
poiats in California and in Oregon on or 
south of a line from Lakeview through 
Klamath Falls to Ashland. It also allows 
substitution of any RS type refrigerator car 
regardless of suitability for fruit and vege- 
table loading and whether equipped with 
floor racks or not. 

Expiration dates of several other orders 
have also been advanced, the orders, extend 
ing amendments, and new expiration dates 
being as follows: 

No. 82 which requires railroads to make joint 
use of terminals within the Louisville (Ky.) 
re district. Amendment No. 2—February 

No. “180 (fourth revised) which provides for 
super-demurrage charges on refrigerator cars 
Amendment No. 6—February 28, 1947. 

No. 394 which restricts the free time on re 
aga cars. Amendment No. 8—February 25, 

No. 396 which requires reconsignment of re 
frigerator cars within 48 hours from 7 a.m. after 
arrival at diversion point. Amendment No. 3- 
February 25, 1947, 

No. 436 which requires railroads to pull empty 
refrigerator cars within 24 hours after unloading 


and to forward at ed to arn territory 
Amendment No. 3—-February 23, 19 


Col. Johnson Still Pushing Car 
Program; R. F. C. Hesitates 


Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, is 
still pressing for adoption of his recent pro- 
posal for government financing of the con- 
struction of 50,000 box cars for lease to the 
railroads. The O. D. T. director said this 
week that he still hopes to put over the pro- 
gram, although he conceded that the - Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has not 
yet been sold on it. 

As previously reported, Colonel John- 
son’s idea has been that the cars might be 
purchased by the R. F. C. and parceled out 





by lease to various roads, the lessees obli- 
gating themselves to purchase the cars be- 
fore buying any other equipment of the 
same type. He stated that the railroads are 
disposed to cooperate, noting that some 
roads have been writing in asking that some 
of the cars be allocated to them. In fact 
the O. D. T. director said that present ob- 
jections to the program are “solely” those 
of the R. F. C., which he still hopes to 
convince. 

It is understood that discussions with 
the R. F. C. have not yet reached such 
specific matters as terms of the proposed 
financing and interest rates, the lending 
agency having first raised general questions 
as to whether the program might be in com- 
petition with private banking. In that con- 
nection, Colonel Johnson is represented as 
having no objection to private financing ; 
he prefers it to avoid “red tape,” if it could 
be arranged without the usual requirement 
for a 25 per cent cash payment on the 
equipment. He has previously pointed out 
that 25 per cent of the cost of 50,000 cars is 
“a lot of money” and he is not disposed to 
reprove the railroads for reluctance to get 
it up while their earnings outlook remains 
uncertain. ee if the financing were 
done by the R. F. C., the O. D. T. director 
would expect the tet arrangements with 
the railroads to reflect an interest charge 
in line with the low rates the railroads have 
been obtaining on equipment trust certifi- 
cates. He sees no possibility that the gov- 
ernment would lose money on the trans- 
action. 

Colonel Johnson also feels that placement 
of the proposed government order for 50,- 
000 cars would have the effect of speeding 
up production in the builders’ shops. Such 
a backlog, he believes, would remove any 
fears which the builders may now have that 
top-speed operations on present orders 
would result in working their plants out of 
a job at an early date. The O. D. T. direc- 
tor was not critical of such an attitude on 
the part of builders; he pointed out how 
dificult it is in these times to rebuild a 
labor force after it has been dispersed by 
a plant shutdown. 


Suburban Services Subjected to 
Study by Rock Island 


A comprehensive study of its Chicago 
suburban train operations, including con- 
sideration of new air-conditioned, Diesel- 
powered trains, is being undertaken by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Aaron 
Colnon, co-trusteee of the road, said in 
an interview August 26. Mr. Colnon said 
that the Rock Island, about a year ago, 
had requested the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company to submit plans 
for an 8-car train for use in suburban serv- 
ice between Chicago and Joliet, [Il, and 
recently had invited other car builders also 
to submit designs. 

Such a train, if built, he said, would be 
air-conditioned, have the most comfortable 
seats available and provide for more leg- 
room than existing suburban cars, and cen- 
ter doors, in addition to those at the ends 
of the car, to speed loading and unloading. 
Mr. Colnon favored Diesel-electric loco- 
motives for the train because of their flexi- 
bility and the absence of smoke and cinders. 

“I see no reason for the heavy cumber- 
some cars now being used in Chicago's 
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suburban service,” Mr. Colnon said. “The 
hot, dirty, and dusty cars generally found 
on the suburban trains drive business from 
the railroads. I am not eliminating my own 
road from the group though our cars are 
second best among the standard roads. 

“What the railroads should offer the 
public are cars that are light in weight, 
cool in summer, and warm in winter, with 
really comfortable seats. The object of 
the roads should be to transport the city’s 
working men and women so that they will 
feel relaxed when they arrive at offices and 
stores. And in the evening, commuters, 
tired after the day’s work, should be trans- 
ported home in restful, clean, and com- 
fortable cars. 

“T believe that the railroads are standing 
in their own light with the kind of service 
they are offering. If they would provide 
the kind of service the public would really 
like I believe that the roads would find it 
profitable. With really good service, few 
of the public would drive their automobiles 
to and from their work in the Loop. I 
believe that with frequent fast service all 
during the day and evening we would find 
volume.” 


1 really good 


Wallace Wants “Non-Scheduled” 
Air Carriers Unregulated 


Secretary of Commerce Wallace has 
called upon the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
set aside its “extremely restrictive’ defini- 
tion of “non-scheduled” air carriers and 
restore the “open-door” policy with respect 
to such operations. The call came in a 
statement which the secretary filed in the 
board’s Docket No. 1501 investigation of 
the non-scheduled services 

As noted in the Railway Age of June 15, 
page 1198, the board’s recent report on 
that investigation declared that non-sched- 
uled service has “a far more restricted 
meaning than the mere absence of a pub- 
lished time-table”; and it went on to say 
that irregularity of service necessary for 
exemption from full regulation “is that 
which does not, either directly or indirectly, 
lead the public to believe that between 
given points a reasonably certain number of 
flights per day or per week, or flights at 
approximately certain times or on certain 
days, may be anticipated with a reasonable 
degree of assurance.” 

The report also called attention to deci- 
sions which the board issued about the 
same time in cases involving the operations 
of Page Airways, Inc. (Docket No. 1896), 
and Trans-Marine Airlines, Inc. (Docket 
No. 1967). It found those operations in 
violation of the Civil Aeronautics Act and 
ordered the companies to cease and desist 
from such violations. Along with its opin- 
ion in Docket No. 1501, the board issued 
for commenf from interested parties its 
proposed “economic regulations” for non- 
scheduled operations, and it had previously 
imposed safety requirements on such car- 
riers. 

While Secretary Wallace conceded that 
the board’s report in the investigation pro- 
ceeding leaves unchanged its original ex- 
emption order applicable to non-scheduled 
operations, he added that “practically, how- 
ever, the effect of the board’s new definition 
and interpretation of non-scheduled service, 
taken together with the proposed new 
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regulation and the concurrent decisions in 
the investigations of Page Airways and 
Trans-Marine Airlines, is to so narrow 
the meaning of the term ‘non-scheduled’ 
as to exclude from the exemption order . . 
most of the several hundred air carriers 
now operating under that order.” 

Meanwhile, the secretary had asserted 
that the Department of Commerce favors 
“no one type of air carrier as against 
another,” its “sole objectives” being to 
assure “the full development of adequate, 
efficient and non-discriminatory transporta- 
tion services and to work toward the re- 
moval of any public or private policies 
which would retard or hinder such develop- 
ment or which constitute bottlenecks to 
progress toward these ends.” Previously, 
the secretary had called the non-scheduled 
operators “unsubsidized air carriers who 
seek # supply the public with a variety 
of common carrier services supplemental 
to those provided by certificated scheduled 
air carriers.” In addition to his call for 
a restoration of the “open door” policy, 
Mr. Wallace made three other specific 
recommendations to C. A. B. as follows: 

That no restrictive economic regulation be im 
posed at this time upon common carriers by air 
offering services other than fully scheduled serv 
ices supported in part by mail payments, and at 
least until such time as adequate factual informa 
tion is available to the board and the parties 
regarding the nature and scope of such operations, 
their actual effect, if any, upon the level of air 
mail payments to scheduled air carriers, the rela 
tive economy of non-scheduled services and their 
ability to satisfy the changing needs of commerce, 
whether unjust rate and service discriminations 
adversely affecting the public exist, and what 
might be the most economical size firm in these 
newer branches of air transportation. 


That 


h the board should reopen its pro 
ceeding, ‘ 


Docket No. 1501, and set additional 
hearings to bring the record up-to-date and to 
permit all parties, including the many non 
scheduled carriers whose operations were estab 
lished since the hearings were held, to present 
the facts concerning non-scheduled business oppor- 
tunities, existing and future needs for non- 
scheduled services, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of unhampered competition, the present 
extent and characteristics of non-scheduled serv 
ices, and other factors bearing upon the wisdom 
of imposing economic regulation. 

That a recurrent reporting system for non 
scheduled carriers be established as soon as prac 
ticable, to the end that adequate and current 
factual data regarding their operations may 
continuously available 


Johnson Asks for Quick Repair 
of Bad Order Freight Cars 


Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, this 
week urged the chief executives of the 
nation’s railroads to redouble their efforts 
to repair and reduce the number of bad 
order freight cars. Colonel Johnson’s plea 
was issued August 28, the day following 
Reconversion Director John R. Steelman’s 
announcement of a seven-point program de- 
signed to alleviate the freight car shortage, 
noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Colonel Johnson’s appeal was contained 
in letters addressed to the railroad officers, 
in which he recalled previous pleas to the 
industry to repair bad order cars. The 
letter cited figures showing the number 
of freight cars awaiting repair on the re- 
spective roads and particularly stressed 
the number of bad order box and hopper 
cars. 

“Box car and hopper car shortages .. . 
are the most serious factors in the present 
acute situation,” he wrote. The bad order 
car figures, he declared, “while reasonably 
good for normal times cannot be justified 





in a period when the national car supply 
would be inadequate even if every car were 
in service.” 

The O. D. T. director pointed out that 
during the war the national percentage 
of cars awaiting repair was kept below 
three per cent, despite the manpower short- 


age and other difficulties. In asking the 
railroads to reduce their number of bad 
order cars, he said they should set the 
same three per cent level as their imme- 
diate objective. 

“Your railroad and every other railroad 
which is immobilizing an abnormal amount 
of equipment needed for service must feel 
that the national interest in this critical 
reconversion phase can only be served by 
an active and earnest effort to keep every 
car possible under load.” 

Colonel Johnson also called for “definite 
assurances” as to the extent to which the 
present car repair situation can be bet- 
tered in the near future. He offered the 
aid of the O. D. T. in expediting deliveries 
of steel and lumber which, he said, may be 
delaying car repair programs and asked 
for information on any material bottle- 
necks which the carriers might have. 

According to the O. D. T., the number 
of cars of all types awaiting repair as of 
August 3 totaled 82,088, or 4.7 per cent, as 
compared to the November 1, 1942, wartime 
low point figure of 41,608, or 2.4 per cent 
It was pointed out that the 40,000 increase 
in the number of bad order cars since the 
war-time low point is about twice the 
freight car shortage of 20,615 reported for 
the week ended August 3. 


Pre-Hearing Conference Slated 
on P. & D. Service 


A pre-hearing conference in the No. 
29555 and No. MC-C-542 proceedings, per- 
taining to pick-up and delivery service by 
railroads and motor carriers, respectively, 
has been scheduled for September 16 at the 
Washington, D. C., offices of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Commission- 
er Rogers will preside. 

It is contemplated that the conferees will 
discuss (1) evidence to be offered by the 
respondents and other parties; (2) the 
times and places for the hearings and (3) 
other such matters as may aid the I. C. C 
in arriving at an early decision. 


C. P. A. Authorizes O. D. T. to 
Recommend Draft Deferments 


The Civilian Production Administration 
has delegated to the Office of Defense 
Transportation the authority to certify a 
number of workers in the transportation 
industry for consideration for deferment by 
local draft boards under the Selective Serv- 
ice System. According to the O. D. T., 
the C. P. A., under the recently amended 
Selective Service Local Board Memoran- 
dum No. 115, was named as certifying 
authority for both production and trans- 
portation workers in order to keep the 
number of certifying agencies at a mini- 
mum. 

An O. D. T. statement said that the 
delegation of authority to it was made at 
the request of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion “in view of the 
special problems in transportation” and 
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“the experience of O. D. T. in handling 
deferment matters for workers in the trans- 
portation crisis.” Certifications by the O. 
D. T. to Selective Service headquarters will 
indicate that certification is being made by 
the O. D. T. as an agent of the C. P. A., 
the statement said. Certifications will be 
limited and will be made in accordance 
with the standards set forth in the amended 
memorandum. 

The O. D. T. also named six “receiving 
agencies” to handle the receipt and checking 
of Selective Service Form 42A Special 
Revised to be used by the transportation 
industry in making applications for em- 
ployee deferments. The agencies, which 
will handle the detailed work connected 
with the filing of forms and screening for 
correctness of information are as follows: 

Class I railroads: Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, Washington, D. C.; Short 
Lines: American Short Line Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Air Lines: Air Trans- 
port Association, Washington, D. C.; Motor 
Trucking: American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Washington, D. C.; Inland Water- 
and Great Lakes: L. C. Turner, 


ways 
O. D. T., 1800 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, 
Ohio; other transportation industries: 
Robert L. Glenn, director, Division of 


Manpower and Materials, O. D. T., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The O. D. T. said that when the Forms 
42ASR have been checked by the receiving 
agencies, the O. D. T. Division of Man- 
power and Materials will pass upon the 
applications for deferment as the agent of 
the C. P. A. Those certified by the O. D. T. 
will be sent directly to Selective Service 
national headquarters for transmittal to the 
appropriate local board. Copies of a memo- 
randum of instructions to employers in the 
transportation industry, including the stand- 
ards of certification for transportation 
workers, may be obtained from the O. D. T. 
Division of Manpower and Materials, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Sen. Taylor Assails 
Budget Bureau Delay 
(Continued from page 374) 
turned to the government,” he added. ‘This 
is materially affected by the particular 
year’s earnings against which reparations 
would be offset. 

“The second highly important factor is 
the net effect of such reparations and tax 
adjustments on the financial condition of 
the railroads. We have explored this 
with members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and it is apparent that ex- 
tensive reparation awards will seriously 
affect the financial condition of the car- 
riers because they are faced with a re- 
duced volume of traffic, increased wage 
costs and higher material prices.” 

Director Webb concluded that the bu- 
reau’s analysis of “these problems” would 
be completed “within a very short time,” 
after which he plans to discuss with the 
attorney general “the next steps to be taken 
in this matter.” 

Senator Taylor’s August 22 communica- 
tion commented that although Director 
Webb’s letter of two days previous did not 
deny any of the charges or repudiate in 
any detail the Budget Bureau report in 
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which the overcharges were first revealed, 
you “nevertheless, while assuming the guilt 
of the parties involved .. . state that your 
Bureau is delaying an answer to the At- 
torney general... .” 


“Profit and Loss” Belittled—‘“First, 
you are concerned that, if the overcharges 
are returned to the government, it will so 
reduce railroad profits for the war years 
that tax rebates will be in order, and that, 
therefore, the net yield to the government 
may be small,” Senator Taylor continued. 
“But it would seem that if the net yield 
over taxes was sufficient incentive to the 
railroads to make these overcharges, it 
should be sufficient incentive to the govern- 
ment to recover them. The collection of 
funds wrongfully taken from the govern- 
ment should be regarded as a solemn duty 
It cannot be reckoned merely as a matter 
of profit and loss for it is important to 
establish the fact that the government is 
able to defend itself against those who 
would unlawfully mulct the public. 

“The establishment of a precedent, one 
way or the other, in this regard, will create 
the moral atmosphere in which all govern- 
ment contracts will be made. Malefactors 
should not feel that they will be permitted 
to go scot-free merely because it does not 
seem momentarily profitable to pursue 
them.” 

Senator Taylor said that he believed that 
the “pre-trial consultations” which the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has been conducting 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue also 
should include representatives of the De 
partment of Justice, which, he added, “has 
much experience with problems of this 
sort, and understands fully the national 
policy involved in the prosecution of suits 
by the government.” 

“Your second reason for refraining fron 
answering the Attorney General’s letter 
[of May 16 in which, according to Senator 
Taylor, the Attorney General offered t 
undertake litigation against the railroads 
to recover alleged overcharges] introduces 
an even more questionable subject of con 
sideration,” the Idaho legislator observed. 
“In effect, you state that the government 
should not sue to recover its due becaus¢ 
the railroads need the money. This amaz- 
ing philosophy would, if extended, result 
in a complete breakdown of all law en 
forcement. Does a similar logic prevent 
suit against less highly placed individuals? 
Or would the little fellow who took gov 
ernment property to satisfy his family’s 
needs feel the full weight of the federal 
government’s power?” 


For Subsidies if Needed—“It is, in 
deed, a matter of national importance to 
keep the railroads running,” he concluded 
“The swollen war profits in their treasuries 
should amply assure this. But if a subsidy 
is required for this purpose, it should be 
awarded openly and not through a_ back 
door. Surely you realize that ours is a 
government of divided powers and _ that 
each agency has its own proper function. 
I do not recall that the jurisdiction of ap- 
propriating public funds for railroad sub- 
sidies was ever given to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

“In sum, I am shocked by the extreme 
solicitude with which you are handling the 
railroad corporations in spite of the con- 








vincing proof that ‘extensive reparations’ 
are in order. I submit that this maternal 
tenderness strains the power of your of- 
fice, and that if you find that overcharges 
have in fact been made, your plain and 
only duty is to turn them over to the 
Justice Department.” 


Captain Toal Replies—Senator Tay- 


lor’s allegation that Captain F. Clinton 
Toal “came from the Southern Railway 
and returned to the Southern... at a 


substantial promotion” and was “the man 
who made the rate adjustments for th¢ 
Navy” (also reported in Railway Age, Au- 
gust 10, page 236), was denied last week 
in a letter addressed to Senator Mead by 
the former Navy officer. 

“T am one of the ‘railroad men in uni- 
form’ named by Senator Taylor in his re- 
cent public statements concerning alleged 
excessive freight charges paid by the Army 
and Navy during the war,” Captain Toal 
said. “Senator Taylor’s statements insinu- 
ate, if they do not charge me, with official 
misconduct and connivance with the rail- 
roads to defraud the United States Govern 
ment. If anyone in the Navy is guilty of 
such charges, it is I. 

“If Senator Taylor can produce or you 
can find elsewhere the slightest evidence 
to support the charges and insinuations he 
has made it should be submitted promptly 
to your committee or such other govern- 
mental agency as may be appropriate for 
investigation and prosecution. In view of 
the manner in which Senator Taylor has 
publicized himself and this matter, I, for 
one, shall welcome an opportunity to clarify 
the record before your committee. If 
Senator Taylor is worthy of the high office 
he holds he either will submit proof or, if 
he cannot, acknowledge that he has mis 
informed and apologize to the individuals 
and organizations whose integrity and 
patriotism he had questioned by slanderous 
insinuations.” 

Captain Toal submitted a copy of 
his letter, dated August 19, to Senator Tay- 
lor, who, in turn, on August 22 informed 
Senator Mead that he is in “hearty accord” 
with Captain Toal’s request. 

“Captain Toal has been kind enough 
to send me a copy of his letter to you in 
which he requests an opportunity to ‘clarify 
committee,” the 


also 


betore 
legislator commented. 


the record 
Idaho 

“IT want to that I am in 
hearty accord with Captain Toal’s request, 
and that, as I advised you previously, | 
believe that the charges of excessive freight 
rates charged during the war should be 
thoroughly investigated. As Captain Toal 
quite properly points out, his own close 
connection with the negotiation of Navy 
rates gives him every right to appear be- 
fore your committee and explain his activi- 


your 


inform you 


ties.” 
Taylor Wants Rates Cut—Senator 
Taylor has also announced that he has 


served notice on the Interstate Commerc: 
Commission to the effect that the proposed 
increase in “Western freight 
rates” was “entirely unjustified” and indi 
cated that he would initiate an appeal of 
the commission’s decision to the courts if 
a boost is granted. 

“T want to protest strongly against the 
freight rate increase,” he said in a 


25 per cent 


press 
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release. “Higher rates will work a severe 
injustice on the Idaho farmers and reduce 
their ability to place their commodities in 
competitive markets with farmers in other 
territories. The Idaho farmer is at pres- 
ent paying higher freight rates to take his 
commodities to market than the farmers of 
any other state. The Anti-Trust Division 
of the Justice Department has charged 
that the rates in the West are already 
pegged at artificially high levels because 
of illegal agreements, combinations and 
conspiracies in restraint of trade. The ad- 
dition of a 25 per cent increase would 
work a serious injury and would destroy 
his ability to earn a living in the highly 
competitive market of the present day. 

“The railroads now plead poverty. They 
say they need higher rates to buy equip- 
ment. They should devote some of their 
enormous war profits to that purpose, rather 
than to seek to mulct the hard-working 
farmer. The farmers of Idaho have for 
years been a favorite easy-mark for rail- 
road exactions. I propose to bring that 
chapter to a close. I will fight any attempt 
to raise rates on farm products, and I 
intend to press the I. C. C. for a rate re- 
duction. If that commission grants the 
present increase, I shall organize a group 
to appeal the new rates to the court.” 


Express Service on the Mend, 
Says L. O. Head 


In a recent address at a Louisville, Ky., 
meeting of the traffic group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, L. O. Head, 
president of the Railway Express Agency, 
spoke of that organization’s war-time difh- 
culties, and its plans for improvements. 

“With the traditions which we have 
always had before us of maintaining a 
highly expedited and competent shipping 
medium which the very word ‘express’ has 
always implied, we are irked whenever 
failures occur,” he said in part. “Nor does 
it give us any satisfaction when such short- 
comings are due to factors beyond our 
control, and which cannot be changed. 
Falling short of former standards of effi- 


ciency is quite general—it is not confined 


to transportation by any means. All 
branches of merchandising and distribution 
of goods, especially during these prolonged 
periods of scarcities have been hampered 
by it, and today we see the whole fabric 
of our national life weakened by lessened 
production, attempts to circumvent the law 
of supply and demand by man-made controls 
and a general lowering of moral tone 
throughout the structure of our society... . 

“When your business is good, ours is 
also; when yours declines, we feel the 
effect immediately. We must be ever alert 
to take what comes and to adjust ourselves 
to the vicissitudes of business, be the trend 
upward or down. Just as you have had 
short and varying supplies of merchandise, 
so have we been afflicted with shortages of 
our own, although they are in different 
form—ours are express cars, motor trucks 
and experienced personnel. . . . 

“After V-E Day, when its war-time 
trafic took an immediate drop, Railway 
Express took no vigorous steps to develop 
new business to replace it. Instead, we 
devoted our energies to bringing about a 
definite service improvement, that we might 
prepare for better days to come. But when 
we tabulated our business for the year 1945, 
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we found we had handled 209,181,380 
shipments, a new record for the 17-year 
period during which the Express Agency 
has served as the major express company. 
If we had expected any marked recession 
of our traffic in 1946, we were obviously 
mistaken. Post-war reconversion was under 
way and it immediately took up the slack. 
Without much relief from our pressing 
war-time shortages, our business volume 
during the first four months of this year 
showed further increases of between 25 
and 40 per cent over same months in 1945, 
varying in different regions of the coun- 
try.... 

“Some of this excessive volume un- 
doubtedly comes to us because other trans- 
portation mediums are even more seriously 
affected and are not functioning as they 
formerly did. In time, those now using 
express as a stop-gap in their normal dis- 
tribution functions probably will return to 
slower transportation mediums, which will 
help us in our endeavors to serve well our 
regular customers. No one of us can escape 
from the consequences of labor unrest, work 
stoppages and shortages of goods and equip- 
ment. The transportation industry, the 
very life-blood of the nation—as recent 
events have clearly shown—is the first to 
suffer from such handicaps. 

“Looking to the future—I believe we are 
making real progress and I bespeak your 
further consideration and cooperation as we 
proceed. The sun is beginning to shine; 
and we are beginning although only just 
beginning to round the turn in the trans- 
portation situation. The outlook is now 
far more promising from a service stand- 
point. The railroads are gradually having 


their long-standing orders for new equip-— 


ment filled. This will make available more 
suitable cars for the movement of express 
business and the eventual elimination of 
box cars for that purpose. We are from 
time to time receiving a few more of the 
hundreds of new trucks that have long been 
on order. . 

“The war is over and people want to 
forget and to look ahead. That is right 
and naturally they expect now that peace 
is here, wartime excuses and shortages and 
standards and substitutes shall disappear. 
It takes a little time. The effects of over 
four years of war on such a highly complex 
nation as ours are not cured overnight. 

But one by one the gears start to mesh, 
production gets under way despite current 
handicaps and soon we shall see the nation’s 
shelves start to fill up and the day arrive 
when we can walk into our favorite store 
and buy a white shirt and think nothing 
of it or a suit of clothes or a pound of 
butter or a steak—and we will have good 
train service and good express service. 
And we will all be hustling for business— 
and that will be good for all of us. 


Federal Agencies Act 
in Transport “Crisis” 
(Continued from page 374) 

ust, 1945, and 6,000 cars a week heavier 


than in the first two weeks of August, 
1944.” 


To “Consider” Material Needs—Giv- 
ing prompt assurance that C. P. A. is 
striving to make good on its part of the 
foregoing program, Administrator John D. 
Small issued an August 28 statement say- 


ing that his agency “is moving to give all 
possible assistance for the repair of freight 
cars, and has requested the steel and lumber 
industries to give prompt consideration to 
the needs of car builders.” The statement 
also recalled the recent appeal wherein Mr. 
Small called for quick unloading of freight 
cars in order to speed up turn-around time 
and suggested week-end work where neces- 
sary to unload cars arriving on Fridays 
and Saturdays. 

“We must,” the C. P. A. administrator 
said, “keep the maximum number of cars 
in service, and hasten completion of the 
40,000 new cars for domestic use by the end 
of the year to prevent further serious trans- 
portation delays.” The statement also men- 
tioned the “estimated 80,000 cars” which 
are out of service awaiting repair, “twice as 
many as during the war.” 

C. P. A., it also pointed out, has been 
channeling steel and pig iron to brake shoe 
foundries to avert a shortage of these 
items,” which are especially critical.” It is 
expected that “further measures under con- 
sideration for increasing pig iron production 
will help to alleviate the present acute short- 
age of castings for railroad and other 
urgent needs,” 

As C. P. A. sees it, the car shortage is 
“menacing” the movement of wheat, lum- 
ber and coal—especially metallurgical coal 
for gray and malleable iron castings. “In 
the Chicago area,” it added, “finished steel 
products are not being moved fast enough, 
forcing some mills and blast furnaces to 
close down. Steel is still one of the most 
important reconversion problems.” 

Noting that weekly carloadings since mit- 
July “have equalled wartime peak levels,” 
C. P. A. warned that it expects to see even 
more goods shipped during the third and 
fourth quarters of 1946, and for an indefinite 
period thereafter. “The railroads,” the 
statement continued, “estimate that they are 
short 100,000 freight cars. July production 
of just under 4,000 cars was down almost 
25 per cent from April output, principally 
because of insufficient supplies of steel. 
Earlier, C. P. A. had hoped for a rate of 
8,000 cars a month by July. Car builders at 
the end of July had 53,000 cars on order for 
domestic users and 43,000 on order for 
export.” 

Mr. Small summed up this way: “The 
demand for freight car capacity reflects a 
healthy condition of high production in im- 
portant areas of the economy, such as coal, 
steel, lumber, building materials, grain, and 
livestock. But until we get more cars into 
service or more use out of the cars we now 
have, the country’s potential rate of output 
will be held down because of sluggish cir- 
culation of basic products and materials.” 


Noise Concerns Ajr Enthusiasts 


Public reaction to next-door airports is 
proving a stumbling block in the grandiose 
plan to provide the nation with hundreds of 
“close-in” airports as an inducement for 
more persons to buy and fly planes, accord- 
ing to T. P. Wright, federal administrator 
of civil aeronautics. He explained that both 
suburban and city residents have flooded 
his offices with complaints that airplane 
noise is “waking the baby”, “breaking up 
conversation in our home”, “making a 
night’s sleep impossible”, and “rattling the 
dishes in the cupboard.” 

In Malvern, Pa., citizens brought suit in- 
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tended to get a court decision terming the 
airport a public nuisance. In this instance, 
the Civil Aeronautics -Administration’s 
Technical Development Division is measur- 
ing the noise made by the planes at the 
Malvern airport and comparing it with the 
noise made by cars, trucks and other ground 
vehicles. 

In recommending that the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Aeranautics give con- 
sideration to research directed at airplane 
noise reduction, Mr. Wright urged that 
such an investigation be directed initially 
toward small aircraft in view of what was 
termed bitter public opposition facing com- 
munities planning airports for the use of 
private planes. The committee has ad- 
vised him that a research project to in- 
vestigate the propagation of noise from light 
airplanes has been initiated. 

In an invitation to the Aircraft Industries 
Association, Mr. Wright said: “It is be- 
coming apparent that the noise attendant 
to the operation of aircraft is threatening 
to undermine the progress already made 
and to retard the further advancement of 
civil aviation. In support of this state- 
ment, witness the many complaints recently 
received by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, and the increasing opposition to 
location of airports adjacent to populated 
areas.” 

Mr. Wright emphasized the growing pub- 
lic irritation with the noise in his letter to 
the Air Transport Association of America, 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders, notices and 
information that have been issued by the Office 
of Price Administration and the Civilian Produc- 
tion Authority, since July 29, and which are of 
interest to railways: 


Building Materials—-To prevent diversion to 
other uses of building materials bought for use 
in the veterans’ housing program, C. P. A. has 
restricted their resale in an amendment to pri- 
orities regulation No. 13. 


Copper, Lead and Zinc—Reconversion Director 
Steelman has made payments under the recently 
extended premium price plan for copper, lead and 
zine retroactive to June 30, and directs that retro- 
active wage and salary increases by mine opera- 
tors be considered in the payment of premiums 
for copper and lead. 


Pig Iron--To prevent an unfair dislocation of 
the supply of merchant pig iron in certain sec- 
tions, C. P. A. has directed reduction of up to 
25 per cent of August purchase authorizations 
for merchant pig iron in the South, the Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo areas and eastern Pennsy!- 
vania, under Direction 13 to iron and steel Order 
M-2). 


Plaster-—Priorities assistance for builders to ob- 
tain hardwall plaster for use in emergency hous- 
ing has been provided in amended Schedule A 
of C. P. A. Priorities Regulation 33. 


Steel—Canadian applicants for priority assist- 
ame to obtain steel used in housing products and 
farm machinery must now apply to C. P. A. for 
such aid, and priorities aid to obtain pig iron is 
extended to Canadian manufacturers of farm 
equipment and housing products, in amendment 
to Direction 12 of steel preference Order M-21. 


Steel Sheets—Increased amounts of steel sheets 
must be made available to the container industry 
to assure adequate deliveries of many reconversion 
materials, the steel shipping containers industry 
advisory committee tells C. P. A. C. P. A. says 
any effort to extend priorities aid would dislocate 
present distribution of steel sheets, without re 
tieving the present shortage. 


Steeh—Outlook for a sustained high rate of 
steel production appears, sufficiently bright to 
allow re-establishment of” priority aid for steel 








and suggested that the airlines “give care- 
ful consideration to noise reductions in the 
specifications set down for new equipment.” 

He also demanded that airline pilots 
“strictly observe all existing rules regard- 
ing altitudes when approaching and leav- 
ing airports,” and suggested that they “give 
every consideration practicable to the re- 
duction of noise nuisances to persons on 
the ground.” 

Research into the noise problem has al- 
ready indicated ways of making airplanes 
quieter, according to the C. A. A. Among 
the suggested noice remedies for propellers 
are the use of either a larger propeller or 
one with three or four blades, the use of 
multiple propellers, and the cowling of the 
entire propeller. Several light planes now 
use mufflers to quiet noise. A Bureau of 
Standards test has also found that a con- 
siderable reduction in engine noise could 
be obtained merely by the use of an ex- 
haust manifold. 


Sun Valley Resort to Re-open 


Sun Valley, Idaho, sports resort of the 
Union Pacific, which during the war served 
as a rehabilitation and recreational center 
for naval personnel, will begin its first 
post-war winter season on December 21. 





A list of current publica- 
tions appears on page 391. 











and Prices - 


to manufacturers in breaking production bottle 
necks, C. P. A. and industry representatives have 
agreed. 


Surplus—Urgency certificates will no longer be 
issued or renewed for surplus items listed in 
the war assets veterans’ setaside list but all out- 
standing certificates will remain valid until their 
expiration date, C. P. A, ruled in an amendment 
to Direction 16 to priorities, Regulation 13. 


Tin Mills—The tin mill products order chan- 
neling 85 per cent of these materials into cans 
and closures for perishable foods, pharmaceuticals 
and other so-called A cans should not be con- 
tinued in its present form, the industry has 
advised C. P. A. However, there is disagreement 
to whether Direction 9 to M-21 should be revoked 
Sept. 30, or retained in modified form for the 
fourth quarter. 


Prices 


The following is a digest of orders, notices and 
information that have been issued by the Office 
of Price Administration, since August 19 and 
which are of interest to railways: 


Alloy Steel Products—Warehouse resellers ot 
alloy steel products, screen wire cloth, nails, brads, 
staples and bale tie wire may add to their maxi 
mum prices the amount of increases recently 
granted to producers, under Amendment 41 to 
Revised Price Schedule 49, effective Aug. 19. 


Armored Cable —— Resellers of armored cable 
have been granted a percentage pass-on of two 
general increases granted manufacturers of 
armored cable on May 8 and June 14, averaging 
27 per cent, O. P. A. has announced in Amend 
ment 15 to MPR 82, effective Aug. 23. 


Automotive Parts—Increases in manufacturers’ 
ceiling prices for all automotive parts over their 
base date freeze price have been announced b) 
O. P. A. in Amendment 15 to MPR 452, R 453, 
both effective Aug. 24. 


Batteries—Resellers of industrial electrical sto: 
age batteries have been given a percentage pass-on 
of the increases in their net invoiced costs in 
Amendment 2 to Order 641 under revised © 
P. A. Regulation 136, effective Aug. 19, 





Bearings — Increases in manufacturers’ maxt- 
mum prices for antifriction bearings and metal 
balls used in them have been authorized in 
O. P. A. Order 664 under revised Regulation 
136, effective July 27. 

Beehive Oven Coke—-Maximum prices for bee 
hive oven coke produced in the Connellsville dis 
trict of Pennsylvania have been imcreased $1.35 
per net ton for hand-drawn coke and $1.25 per 
net ton for machine-drawn coke, O. P. A. an 
nounced in Amendment 6 to MPR 77, effective 
Aug. 2 


Brass Mili Products — Distributors’ maximum 
prices for brass mill products have been raised 
3.04 per cent to comply with the percentage mark 
up requirement of the price contral extension 
act of 1946, O. P. A. announced in Amendment 
3 to MPR 408, effective Aug. 23. 


Building Brick—Increases in ceiling prices for 
common and unglazed face clay building brick 
produced in the Hudson River area of New York, 
reflecting adjustments for approved wage in 
creases, have been announced by O. P. A. in 
amendment 59 to Order 1 under Section 25 of 
MPR 92, effective Aug. 19. 


Building Materials—-O. P. A. has raised the 
ceilings of several categories of building materials 
to conform with the provisions of the price control 
extension act of 1946 regarding resellers’ mark 
ups. Amendment 21 to Supplementary Regula 
tion 14F of General MPR; Amendment °%6 to 
Order A-1 under MPR 188; Amendment 11 Re 
vised Price Schedule 45; Amendment 24 Revised 
MPR 206; Amendment 19 MPR 224; Amendment 
7 MPR 466; and Amendment 60 to Order |! 
under MPR 592 are all effective Aug. 24. 


Cast Iron Enamel Plumbing Fixtures—-A 10 
per cent increase over the existing ceilings 
(March, 1942, prices) for cast iron enameled 
plumbing fixtures has been announced by O. P. A 
in Amendment 26 under Order 48 under See 
tion 22 of MPR 591, effective Aug. 2}. 


Cast Iron Soil Pipe—An increase of $1.75 
a ton for cast iron soil pipe and fittings has 
been authorized by O. P. A. in Amendment 7 
to Revised Price Schedule 100, effective Aug. 13 


Chemicals—O. P. A. has announced decontrol 
of cyanides of alkalies and heavy metals and 
mixtures containing more than 25 per cent of 
these chemicals, except silver cyanides (compounds 
included are sodium, potassium, copper, Jead and 
zine cyanide), beeswax compositions containing 
50 per cent or more beeswax, cleaning fluids 
based on sodium alkyl benzene sulfonate and 
packaged for household use, dispersion of col 
lodial graphite in any vehicle, potato dextrine and 
products containing 25 per cent or more potato 
dextrine or potato starch, under Amendment 43 
to Supplementary Order 129, effective Aug. 22. 

Coal—Coal dealers’ ceiling prices for al! solid 
fuels have been increased to meet requirements 
of the new price control act, O. P. A. has an 
nounced Producer or distributor ceilings f.o.b 
the mine are not changed. Amendment 48 to 
Revised MPR 122 is effective Aug. 22; Amend 
ment 35 to MPR 189 and Amendment 39 to 
MPR 121 are both effective Aug. 23 


Construction Machinery—Sellers of construction 
machinery and equipment, who have been selling 
under interim price ceilings 10 per cent above 
base prices in effect Oct. 1, 1941, may continue 
to sell at these price levels indefinitely under 
O. P. A. in Amendment 46 to revised Regulation 
136, effective July 27. 

Contracts—Although the price control extension 
act became law shortly after 4 p.m. July 25, 
O. P. A. is not treating transactions which oc 
curred at any time in that day as violations 


Copper—Premiums for copper resellers have 
been raised % cent a Ib. in each quantity sales 
bracket, effective Aug. 23, O. P. A. has at 
nounced in Amendment 8 to Revised Price 
Schedule 15. 


Cotton Insulation—Ceilings on flame proof cot- 
ton insulation have been raised an average of 8 
per cent by O. P. A. in Amendment 2 to Regula- 
tion 544 effective July 27. 


Electric Motors—Increases in the ceiling prices 
of electric motors, effective May 13, may not be 
applied to carbon, graphite and metal graphite 
brushes and contacts, O. P. A. has announced 
in Amendment No. 2 to Order No. 624 under 
Revised MPR 136, effective Aug. 28. 


Electrical Coils and Windings—-Manufacturers 
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windings have been 
reflect 


of copper electrical coils and 
granted price advances in 
copper prices on June 5, O. P. A. has announced 
in Amendment 52, to revised MPR 136, effective 
Aug. 23. 


increases to 


Electrical Outlet Covers--Maximum prices for 
boxes and covers for electrical outlets and switches 
have been raised 19 per cent at the manufac 
turers level in Order 669 under revised O. P. A 


Regulation 136 effective Aug. 17. 


Exemption Formula—Qualifications and _ pro- 
cedures for exemption from price control under 
the “new commodity” Price Con 
trol Extension Act of 1946, have been announced 


by O. P. A. in Supplementary Order 173, ef 
fective Aug. 19. 


Hand Tools—A simplifie: 
tail sales of hand-cutting tools, heav 
mining tools, mechanical hand-service tools, farm 
and garden tools, trowels, spades and 
scoops, resulting in higher ceilings has been pro 
vided in O. P. A. regulation 614, effective Aug. 9. 


Hand Tools—O. P. A 


hand tools, incorporating 


provision of the 


method of pricing re- 
forged and 


shovels 


issued e order 


for manufacturers of 


price adjustment provisions previously provided 


in four Separate orders, and adding price increase 
factors for manufacturers of garden tools and 
masons’ tools, Order 5105 under Section 1499, 
159B of Regulation 188 is effective Aug 
Hardwood—Sellers of northern a theaster1 


hardwood lumbers in retail type direct mill sales 


may use the higher of two applicable ceiling 
prices, under Amendment 16 to O. P. A. Regu 
lation 223, and Amendment 10 to Regulation 368, 
both effective Aug. 17. 

Lead Products— Resellers « lead products may 
raise their maximum prices enougl to restore 
their March 31 percentage markups on these 


products as required by the price control extension 


act of 1946, O. P. A. has announced Amend 
ment 15 to Supplementary Regulat 4G is 
effective Aug. 23 

Linseed Oil—An increase of 1 cent a Ib 

ceiling prices of raw linseed oi] and wrious 
linseed oi] products has been authorized by O 
P 4. in Amendment ¢ to Regulation 53, ef 
fective July 31. 

Log-Run Southern Pine Lumber—-Smali mills 
have been given an option of selling their prod 
uct of southern pine lumber on a log-run basis 
or on a graded basis, O. P. A. has announced 
in Amendment No. 2 to Revise MPR 19A 
effective Aug. 26. 

Laumber—An average increase < $4.75 


thousand feet for Sitka spruce lumber has beer 
authorized to productior 1 
O. P. A. regulation, effective Aug 


Lumber—O. P. A. 
tions on the use of wholesalers markup over mill 


by or through direct 


encourage 


has removed ce restric 


prices on direct-mill sales 
mill distributors in nine softwood lumber regula 


tions and two hardwood flooring regulations iv 
revised Supplementary Order { effective 
Aug. 21 

Lumber—Temporary ceiling ir hard 
wood flooring and in certain items of hardwood 
lumber used in the production of hardwood floor 
ing for house construction have lx ithorized 
by O. P. A. Order 8 to revised R lation 97, 
Order 1, to Regulation 146, Order 1 to Regulatior 
55, Order 1 to Regulation 223, Order to Regu 
lation 368, Amendment 10 to Regulation 432 and 
Amendment 7 te Regulatior 458 effective 
Aug 

Machines and Parts—-Brand me sellers of 
machines, machine parts and industr equipment 
who do not make the products inder their 
brand names will 1 longer be lesignated as 
manufacturers under the regulat covering 
these products, O P \ has mounced 
Amendment 51 to Revised MPR 6. effective 
Aug { 


Machines and Industrial Equipment Resellers’ 
ceiling prices for several machines, machine parts 
and industrial equipment may be raised to re 
flect the full percentage markups 
creases in their manufacturers’ maximum prices, 
O. P. A, said in Amendment 2 to Order No 
637, to MPR 136; Amendment 1 to Order 645 
to MPR 136; Amendment 1 to Order No. 642 
to MPR 136; Amendment 2 to Order 647 t 
MPR 136; Amendment 4 to Order No. 506 te 
MPR 136, and Amendment 1 to Order No. 620 
to MPR 136, all effective Ang 


recent in 


Metal Furniture—-A seven per cent increase in 
manufacturers’ maximum prices of metal house 
hold furniture has been authorized in revise 
O. P. A. Order 8, under Section 1499, 159F 


of Regulation 188, effective Aug. 12. 


Paper—-Manufacturers’ ceilings for lower priced 
book and writing papers have been increased $7 
to $24 a ton to offset higher costs for labor and 
raw materials. No increases have been given top 
grades. Amendment 7 to revised O. P. A. Regu- 
lation 451 and Amendment 11 to Regulation 450 


both effective Aug. 16. 


Pine Moldings—Jobbers of western pine mold 
ings are permitted to compute their ceilings by 
using the percentage increase from the advance 
mill prices given them since March 31, in Amend- 
ment 4 to O. P. A. Regulation 601, effective 


Aug. 21. 


Prepared 
prices ot 
formerly 
their brokers, have been extended to apply to all 
buyers and _ sellers. In effect, it removes the 
exemption from price control of sales of prepared 
iron or steel scrap are not affected Amendment 


No. 7 to MPR No. 4 is effective Aug. 26. 


Primary and Secondary Lead-—Dealer pre 
miums for primary lead and of 
secondary lead have been raised to restore their 


Maximum 
which 


consumer or 


Steel Scrap 


iron or steel 


Iron or 
prepared 
applied only to sales to 


scrap, 


resellers of 


average percentage markups in effect March 31, 
as required by the price control extension act of 
1946, O. P. A. has announced. Amendment No, 
9 to Revised Price Schedule No. 69, Amendment 
No, 3 to MPR No. 70 are both effective Aug. 23. 

Protective Clothing Manufacturers’ ceilings 
for rubberized protective clothing have been in 
creased 8.6 per cent, which can be passed on by 
distributors, in Amendment 28 to O. P. A. regu 
lation 220, effective Aug. 19. 


Radiators — Premium Regulation § 
(EPPR-5), covering prodvction of 
radiators used for residential heating—is issued 
by Housing Expeditor Wyatt with an O. P. A. 
10 per cent price increase, is expected to enable 


payments 


convector 


the industry tg expand production within six 
months. 
Shellac—Rising prices for imported unbleached 


shellac, has caused O, P. A. to establish a new 
formula for determining ceilings for 
ales of bleached Amendment ? toa 


Regulation 245, effective Aug. 15 


producers’ 


shellac in 


March 3 


costs for 


Softwood Plywood—The 
markups over 
and resellers of 


percentage 
distributors 
plywood have beet 


acquisition 
softwood 


restored by O. P. A., in Amendment 4 to third 
revised MPR 13, effective Aug 
Standard Wire Nails Ceiline wrices for r 


tail sales of standard wire nails have been raisec 
by O. P. A. in an action which brings the re 
tail sales of nails under one Amend 
ment 40 revised supplementary Regula 
tion 1t4 to general MPR and Amendment 2 to 
Order 151 are both effective 


regulation 


se cond 


supplementary 
> 


Aug. 23. 
Stock Millwork—— Jobber prices for 


stock millwork have been adjusted by O. P. A 
to conform with resellers’ provisions the price 
Amendment 13 to 


maximun 


control extension act of 1946 
MPR 525 is effective Aug 3 


Stock Millwork Stock millwork specialties 
made from any species f pine now are priced 
under the same regulation as these items made 


pine, O. P. A. has ruled. Amend 
MPR 2923 is effective 


trom western 
ment Ne IR to Revised 
Aug. 21 


Stock Millwork 
of four building materials, stock millwork, pine 
stock millwork, Dovelas fir doors and stock screen 
woods, have been raised by O. P. A. in Amend 
ment 19 to Revised MPR 293, Amendment 2? t 


Ceiling prices for retail sales 


MPR 44, Amendment 5 to MPR 589, and 
Amendment 9 to MPR 381 All are effective 
Aug. 21. 


Storage Batteries—-Resellers of lead acid stor 
age batteries, cells and plates may increase their 
ceiling prices hy the Same percentage their net 
invoiced costs have been raised by higher maxi- 
mum granted manufacturers June 11, under 
Amendment 50 to Revised O. P. A, Regulation 
136, effective Aug. 19 


Striking Tool Handles—-An interim increase of 
7 per cent in the maximum prices of striking 
tool handles for producers and distributors’ has 
been announced by O. P. A. in Amendmént 38 
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to Second Revised Supplementary Regulation 14 


to the maximum regulation, effective 


Aug. 20. 


general 


Synthetic Resins—Manuiacturers of one minor 
segment of synthetic resins, those containing 
butyl alcohol, may increase their ceiling prices 
when their delivered average cost ot butyl ale: 
hol is above 17 cents a lb., O. P. A. has an 
nounced, Amendment 13 to MPR 406 is effective 
Aug. 27 


Tires—Ceilings for all sellers of black and 
white sidewall passanger car tires have beet 
established at 12.5 per cent above maxima for all 
black sidewall tires, in Amendment 12 to revise: 
O. P. A. Regulation 143 and Amendment 8 t 
revised Regulation 528 both effective Aug. 21. 


Transformers — Ceilings on distribution trans 
formers at the producers’ level have been increased 
12 per cent from the maxima in effect since 
April 15, in Order 672 under revised O. P. A 
Regulation 136, effective Aug. 21. 


Transformers — Price increase factor grante: 
manufacturers of fluorescent transformers has 
been raised from 11 per cent to 20 per cent 
in O. P. A. Amendment 3 to Order 572 unde: 
revised Regulation 136 and Amendment 47 t 
revised Regulation 136, both effective July 27. 


Vises -—~ The interim price increase grante 
manufacturers and resellers of vises on May 1} 
has been raised from eight per cent to 17 per 
cent, effective Aug. 23, O. P. A. announced 
Amendment 1 to Order No. 615 under Revise 
MPR 136 is effective Aug. 23. 


Wire and Cable—Manufacturers of wire an 
cable, except armored cable, may now revise thei 
lists to include no more than the amounts pe 
mitted by the increases granted June 3 and Jun: 
4 and resellers who customarily sold off mant 
facturers’ list may continue to do so under O 
P. A. Amendment 13 to Regulation 82, effective 
July 27. 

Wool Waste Materials-—-Woolen and worste 
mill headings and shearling scrap are specificall 
excluded from coverage of the regulation gover: 
ing raw and processed wool waste materials, © 
P. A. said in Amendment to MPR 123, ei 
fective Aug. 28 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Two Coal-Burning Gas Turbines 
Ordered by Research Group — 


Orders have been placed for two gas 
turbine locomotive units, including electric 
generators, by the Locomotive Development 
Committee of Bituminous Coal Research 
Inc., according to Roy B. White, chairma: 
of the committee and president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. One unit will be built 
by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., and the other by 
the Elliott Company, Jeannette, Pa. Each 
will be encouraged to exercise its ingenuity 
in developing design details, Mr. Whit 
said. 

The American Locomotive Company, th« 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and the Lima 
Locomotive Company each have agreed t 
submit designs for the chassis and running 
gear of two test locomotives to be powered 
by the coal-fired gas turbines, and orders 
for this machinery will be placed after the 
designs have been studied by the committee, 
so that two complete test locomotives can 
be assembled. 

This arrangement will make possible the 
construction of two complete gas-turbine 
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The Nickel Plate’s fleet of fifty-five Lima-built 2-8-4s enables 
them to maintain the necessarily fast schedules required by today’s 
freight demands. During the past five years, this railroad has 
been building up its motive power to enable it to handle maxi- 
mum payloads at a maximum of efficiency and economy. 


Freight train schedules are rapidly approaching the speeds of 
passenger schedules. Keep abreast of the times with power that 
is capable of meeting today’s ever increasing demands. 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS Q@ggQ> INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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locomotives which, it is expected, will be 
available for test purposes at about the same 
time. This increases substantially the scope 
of the project as originally planned and is 
expected to expedite the development of a 
satisfactory coal-burning gas-turbine loco- 
motive for railroad use. It is confidently 
believed by those in charge of the project 
that these locomotives will create a new 
standard of performance and will at the 
same time make available a wide variety of 
coals for use as gas-turbine fuel 


Alco’s 75,000th Locomotive To Be 
Exhibited in New York 

The 75,000th locomotive to be built by 
the American Locomotive Company will 
be completed at Schenectady, N. Y., on 
September 18 and will be delivered a few 
weeks later to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe for use in passenger service be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles, Calif., it 
has been announced by R. B. McColl, 
president of American Locomotive. (See 
the Ratlway Age for August 3, page 205). 

A 6,000-hp. Diesel-electric main-line loco- 
motive, the new engine will be the first 
of an order for six such locomotives for 
the Santa Fe. During the week of Sep- 
tember 22, Mr. McColl said, the new loco- 
motive will be introduced to the railroad 
world jointly by American Locomotive and 
the Santa Fe in an exhibition at the private 
siding of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York. 


The Ruopesian RAILWAYS are inquiring 
for six locomotives of the 2-10-2 type 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Atranta & Sarnt ANprREwS Bay 
is inquiring for 100 50-ton wood-handling 
cars 


The Detroit, ToLevo & IRONTON is in- 
quiring for 200 S0-ton steel box cars and 
100 70-ton steel hopper cars 


The New York Crentrar has ordered 
1,000 55-ton, 40 ft. 6 in. box cars and 1,000 
55-ton, 40 ft. 6 in. automobile cars from its 
shop at East Rochester, N. Y 

The Donner-HANNA Coke Corp. has 
ordered 85 70-ton, triple-hopper cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. The in- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age for May 11, page 977 

The WesTtexN MARYLAND has ordered 
600 55-ton steel hopper cars from the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. Delivery will be 
made late in the first quarter or early in 
the second quarter of 1947. The inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age for August 24, page 355. 


The BaLtimore & Onto has ordered 1,000 
50-ton box cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. Delivery of the cars, to be built 
at McKees Rocks, Pa., will begin in the 
first quarter of 1947. The inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age 
for August 24, page 355. 


The NAsnHvitLte, CHaATrANoocA & Sr. 
Louis has ordered from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company 500 
all-steel 40-ft., 6-in., 50-ton box cars, 200 


50-ton, high-side gondola cars and 300 50- 
ton hopper cars. Total cost of the cars 
is estimated to be $3,500,000. Inquiry for 
these cars was reported in the Railway Age 
for August 17, page 314. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Reapinc has ordered 16 electric pas- 
senger coaches, to be operated as two-car 
units, from the American Car & Foundry 
Co. The electrical equipment will be built 
by the General Electric Co. The coaches, 
to cost $1,173,500, will seat a total of 1,376 
passengers and will be used to supplement 
present equipment in the road’s electrified 
suburban territory. Delivery is to be made 
in one year. The inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age for June 
15, page 1201. 


The Boarp or TRANSPORTATION, New 
York, has requested bids by September 30, 
for 400 subway cars and 30 trucks. The 
bids are to be submitted on lots of 100, 
200, 300 and 400 cars and on lots of 10, 20, 
and 30 trucks. 


SIGNALING 


The Kansas City SouTHERN has order- 
ed eight sets of radio-phone communication 
equipment from the Aireon Manufacturing 
Corporation, to be installed on one freight 
locomotive now being built by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., and on five freight and two 
passenger locomotives being built by the 
Electro-Motive division of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 


Supply Trade 





The Tuco Products Corporation has 
announced that A. H. Adkins will sell and 


* service the firm’s specialties in the south- 


eastern territory. His headquarters will be 
at 7347 Wisconsin avenue, Bethesda 14, Md. 


J. L. Onderdonk has been appointed an 
assistant vice president of the American 
Car & Foundry Co. Associated with the 
firm since 1912, Mr. Onderdonk will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters at the Chi- 
cago sales office. 


The Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has established a 
new hydraulics division, to specialize in the 
development of hydraulic equipment. W. 
H. Marsh will be general manager of 
the division. 


Douglas L. Darnell, former sales man- 
ager, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Baker-Raulang 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Darnell 
joined the firm’s sales staff after World 
War I and was appointed sales manager 


in 1936. 


R. S. Keefer has been appointed sales 
manager of the Okonite Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J., manufacturers of insulated wires 
and cables. He succeeds the late Edward 
J. Garrigan, vice-president in charge of 
sales. Mr. Keefer, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the company’s Hazard insulated 
wire works division, started his careér in 
the Hazard insulating mill at Wilkes-Barre, 
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Pa., in 1922, later entering the sales depart 
ment in which he has been active for th 
past 20 years. 


Ed Collins, Railway Exchange Build 
ing, Chicago, and Jack Armstrong, Russ 
Building, San Francisco, Calif., it was an 
nounced, are representatives to certain key 
railroads for S. Karpen & Brothers and 
the George B. Cross Company, manu 
facturers and distributors, respectively, of 
Karpen transportation seating. 


E. J. McGehee has been appointed sales 
manager of Koppers Company, Inc. M: 
McGehee, also a vice-president of the com 
pany, in his new capacity will coordinate 
Koppers seles activities on a company-wick 
basis and will retain his Pittsburgh, Pa., 
headquarters. 

Mr. McGehee first became associated 
with the Koppers organization in 1934 and 
since that time has served in various execu 
tive positions in connection with the com 
pany’s production and sale of pressure 
treated timber for railway and utility work 
He was appointed a vice-president in 194] 





E. J. McGehee 


Before joining Koppers, Mr. McGehee was 
a production and sales executive of the 
Ayer & Lord Tie Company, which subse 
quently was purchased and merged with the 
Koppers Company. He is a past president 
of the Railway Tie Association and a mem 
ber of the Western Railway Club, the New 
York Railway Club, the Pittsburgh Rail- 
way Club, and the American Wood Pre 
servers Association. He is chairman of 
the Wood Industry Advisory Committee of 
the Office of Price Administration and sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Eastern Rail 
road Cross Tie Advisory Committee. 


The appointment, effective September Ist, 
of John P. Lawton to the position of 
northwestern district manager for the 
Graybar Electric Company has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Lawton will make his of- 
fice at northwestern district headquarters 
in Seattle, Wash., where he has served as 
district sales manager since December, 1944. 


The H. K. Porter Company has an- 
nounced the acquisition of the Brake 
Equipment & Supply Co. of Chicago, 
manufacturers of brake parts for railway 
locomotives and freight cars, and airbrakes 
for export. Sales of the new acquisition 
will be handled by the Porter railway sales 
division. The new plant will make a total 
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The outstanding increase in power, available by application of the 
Franklin System of Steam Distribution, is a function of revolutions per 
minute, not type of locomotive nor class of service. The increase can be 
as much or more for a freight locomotive with 63-inch drivers at 50 mph 


as with a passenger locomotive with 80-inch drivers at 63.5 mph. 


The additional power is entirely the result of higher efficiency in con- 
verting steam into horsepower — through use of poppet valves and larger 
steam passages. It is produced without increased steam or fuel con- 


sumption. 


Application of the Franklin System of Steam Distribution to existing 
or new locomotives is practical. The increased horsepower shown above 
is typical, as demonstrated by service records of presently equipped loco- 
motives; however, we would be glad to prepare a comparative study on 


your own motive power. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 7 CHICAGO * MONTREAL 


STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM * BOOSTER * RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER * POWER REVERSE GEARS 
* DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS * STEAM GRATE SHAKERS °* FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 





for both freight and 
passenger locomotives 
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Porter, 
railway spe- 


of eight plants operated by 
products include locomotives, 
cialties, springs, chemical equipment, pumps 
and oil field equipment. 


The Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., designers and manu- 
facturers of hydraulic presses and special 
machinery, has taken over the Feller 
Engineering Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
specialists in hydraulic extrusion presses 
and allied lines, it has been announced 
The activities of the Pittsburgh 
company will be carried on by Lake Eric 
as its Feller ehgineering division K. 
Feller will be with 
headquarters in the Empire Building, Pitts- 


burgh. 


R. A. Williamson, 
General Electric Company’s New York 
office, has been appointed manager of the 
railroad rolling stock division, transporta- 
tion divisions, department, ef- 
fective September 1, (chy 
Perkinson, who has been transferred to 
the transportation engineering division, 
Mr. Williamson will be responsible for the 


former 
manager, 


general 


formerly of the 


apparatus 
succeeding 





R. A. Williamson 


sale, application and servicing for all rail- 
road rolling stock business. This includes 
straight - electric locomotives, electrifica- 
tions, steam- and gas-turbine electric loco- 
motives, and railroad export business. His 
division also will handle electric car equip- 
ment for railroad service, apd railroad pas- 
senger car and caboose equipment, such as 
axle-driven generators and controls, speed- 
ometers, and water fountains. 

Mr. Williamson has had 20 years’ ex- 
perience in the design, application, sale and 
servicing of electric propulsion for all types 
of motive power. He started early in the 
transportation field, working for the Boston 
(Mass.) Elevated Railway in many capaci- 
ties while taking a cooperative electrical 
course at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, from which he was graduated 
with a master’s degree in electrical engi- 
neering in 1927. He immediately went “on 
test” with General Electric at the Erie 
Works and from there, in April, 1928, he 
transferred to the transportation control 
engineering division, doing design and ap- 
plication work on the 3,000 volt dic. elec- 
trification of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western M. U. cars for suburban service 
in New Jersey. In April, 1930, he joined 


the service engineering division of the New 
York office to supervise the Lackawanna 
installation. Subsequently, he did similar 
work on the New York Central, the Penn- 
sylvania, the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
and the Hudson & Manhattan. 

Mr. Williamson became marine superin- 
tendent of the New York district in 1939, 
supervising the installation of propulsion 
and electric equipment on ships built in that 
area. In 1944 he was made marine engi- 
neer for the district. He is a member of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, the Society of Naval Architects & 
Marine Engineers, the New York Railroad 
Club, the Technology Club of New Jersey 
and the Propeller Club, Port of New York. 


OBITUARY 


Ernest Duchesne, mechanical superin 
tendent of all plants of the American Loco- 
motive Company and its subsidiaries, died 
on August 25 at his home in Schenectady, 
N. Y. He was 67 years old. Born in 
Napierville, Que., Mr. Duchesne joined the 
Montreal Locomotive Works, an American 
Locomotive subsidiary, in 1904, and trans- 
ferred to Schenectady in 1920 as general 
small-tool supervisor. Seven years ago. he 
was appointed to the position he held at 
the time of his death. 


Charles H. McCrea, president and a 
director of the National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. since September, 1942, died 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on August 24. He was 
56 years old. 

Born in Logansport, Ind., and a graduate 
of Purdue university in 1912, Mr. McCrea 
spent almost his entire business career with 
National Malleable, joining the company 
in Toledo, Ohio, in 1913, as a special engi- 
neer. He was advanced through many pro- 
motions and served in various plants and 
sales offices, including sales work in many 
foreign countries. He was a director of the 
Interlake Tron Corporation and of the 
Railway Business Association. 


Abandonments 





Nevapa Copper Beit.—This road _ has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its entire 
line from Wabuska, Nev., to Hudson, 29 
miles. 


Norrotk & WeEsTERN.—Examiner J. S. 
Prichard has recorfmended in a proposed 
report that Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorize this road 
to abandon a branch line, extending 29.69 
miles from a point near Narrows, Va., to 
sastian. The report also recommended 
that the commission imposed employee- 
protection conditions similar to those pre+ 
scribed in the precedent-setting Burlington 
case, 297 I. C. C. 700. 


SACRAMENTO NorTHERN.—Examiner Paul 
C. Albus has recommended in a proposed 
report that Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorize this road 
to abandon 1.34 miles of track in Chico, 
Calif., in connection with the establishment 
of new facilities for interchange of traffic 
with the Southern Pacific at that point. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This road _ has 
been authorized by the Canadian govern- 
ment to build a 55-mile branch line from 
Barraute to Kiask Falls on the Bell river 
in Quebec’s Abitibi district. One of the 
chief functions of the new branch, which 
will serve approximately 75,000 persons 
in the area, will be the carrying of pulpwood 
for the Canada Paper Company. 


CHESAPEAKE & Outo.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to construct a 25-mile 
extension to its so-called Elkhorn & Beaver 
Valley branch between Wayland, Ky., and 
a point near Indian creek. The proposed 
extension would serve mining interests in 
that locality. 


CLINCHFIELD.—Acting upon a _ motion 
filed by this road together with the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Louisville & Nashville, 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed without prejudice 
an application of the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio, lessor, for authority to construct, 
for operation by it for the lessees, the A. 
C. L. and the L. & N., a 14.5-mile exten- 
sion from Fremont, Va., into an undeveloped 
coal producing area, which would touch 
no city or town. 


FLrorwa East Coast.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to construct a 7-mile 
branch line and a 2%-mile spur in Palm 
Beach County, Fla. The proposed con- 
struction, to be financed by treasury cash, 
would serve a sugar mill and other indus- 
tries. 


LoutsviILLeE & NASHVILLE.—This road has 
received authority for an improvement and 
construction program which, when com- 
pleted, will cost $408,103. The projects and 
their individual costs are as follows: Ex- 
tension of passing track at Oakdale, Ky., 
$27,012; reducing grade at Benton cut, 
Tenn., $137,673; spur for coal mine at 
Centertown, Ky., $199,229; concrete shop 
building at South Louisville, Ky., $44,189 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
This road has awarded a contract to the 
Mariani Construction Company, New 
Haven, Conn., for the reconstruction of 
bridge 17.41 at Meriden, Conn. The esti- 
mated cost of this project is $29,000. Au- 
thorization has been received for a project 
involving the installation of automatic sig- 
nals of the color light type to replace the 
present banner type automatic signals from 
Boston switch to South Worcester, Mass., 
at a probable cost of $168,200. A project 
involving the construction of additional 
parking area at Larchmont, N. Y., at a 
probable cost of $24,400, also has been 
authorized. 


Saratoca & SCHUYLERVILLE.—This road, 
according to its president, J. M. Tinsley, 
is contemplating a $200,000 expansion pro- 
gram which will include the construction 
of an enginehouse and repair shop. The 
road’s business, Mr. Tinsley added, has 
increased by 40 per cent since January 1, 
when certain trackage was purchased from 


. 
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(Pts equipped with SECURITY CIRCULATORS 


That Security Circulators are recognized as 
an important contribution to modern locomo- 
tive design is shown by their use in The 
Pennsylvania Railroad's famous T-1 class lo- 
comotives, each of which has five circulators 
in the firebox. 
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the Boston & Maine. 


(See the Railway 
Age for January 12, page 170.) 


SouTHERN.—This road plans to construct 
a modern Diesel-electric locomotive heavy 
repair and maintenance shop, to cost an 
estimated $887,500, at its Citico shops in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., it has been announced 
by Ernest E. Norris, president. Work on 
the new facility, the first of its kind on 
the Southern for the complete overhauling 
and rebuilding of freight and passenger 
Diesels, will begin “as soon as possible,” 
Mr. Norris said. Plans contemplate a new 
building, approximately 132 ft. wide by 
294 ft. long, facing the present office and 
storehouse at the shops. It will contain 
four repair tracks and a wheel-release track, 
together with machine shop, cleaning room, 
storage space and other features. Increased 
oil storage, washing and sanding facilities 
will be provided nearby. Mr. Norris said 
that building of the new shop had been 
contemplated for some time in order more 
efficiently to service and repair the South- 
ern’s rapidly increasing fleet of Diesel loco- 
motives. With the delivery of Diesels now 
on order, the number of units to be main- 
tained on the western lines of the railway 
at Citico will total 100, he said. 


Financial 





C. & O., Nickel Plate Protest 
Conditions in Wheeling Deal 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis have filed ex- 
ceptions to the proposed report wherein 
Examiner Ralph R. Molster has recom- 
mended that Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission conditionally ap- 
prove the transaction whereby the Nickel 
Plate would acquire from the C. & O. 
78,145 shares of Wheeling & Lake Erie 
common stock, thus building its holdings 
of the latter’s voting shares to about 46.9 
per cent of the total. Proceeding along 
the lines of the statement made by C. & O. 
Chairman Robert R. Young when the ex- 
aminer’s report was issued (sce Railway 
Age of July 27, page 146), the exceptions 
protest the conditions which the examiner 
would have the commission attach to its 
approval of the transaction, particularly 
his recommendation that the selling price be 
limited to the: amount which the C. & O. 
paid for the stock—$4,168,388 or $53.34 
per share as compared with the $5,470,150 
or $70 per share proposed in the application. 

The C. & O. said that if Examiner Mol- 
ster’s recommendations are approved by 
the commission, -the action would result 
in the “unjust enrichment” of the Nickel 
Plate and its minority stockholders. “Fair 
and honest dealing between these companies 
does not require, and does not even admit, 
the sale of these shares to Nickel Plate at 
any such price,” it continued. “The direc- 
tors of the Chesapeake & Ohio cannot rea- 
sonably be asked to approve the sale when 
to do so would be to invite law suits at 
the instance of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
stockholders.” The C. & O. added that 
the sale of the stock at $53.34 per share 
would result in a “gift” to the Nickel Plate 
of $1,301,762. 


According to the C. & O., the last sale 
of W. & L. E. common stock was in July, 
1945, when 59,400 shares were purchased 
by the Pennroad Corporation at $53.50 per 
share. The C. & O. said that the $70 per 
share price was reasonable, adding that 
the Nickel Plate could not acquire such 
an amount of stock from any other source 
at a price as low as $70. 

The Nickel Plate, meanwhile, observed 
that while it could not object to obtaining 
the stock at a lower price, it feared that 
if the C. & O. refused to sell at the price 
recommended, it would lose its chance to 
purchase the stock and thus obtain control 
of the W. & L. E. 

Both the C. & O. and the Nickel Plate 
also held that Examiner Molster’s recom- 
mendation that the New York Central be 
assured access to certain Ohio coal fields 
would be prejudicial to the rights of the 
W. & L. E. and the Nickel Plate. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oun10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates —Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to assume liability for $1,750,000 of 
1% per cent serial equipment trust certifi- 
cates, the proceeds of which will be applied 
toward the payment of $2,246,049 for 790 
50-ton, all-steel hopper cars. The certifi- 
cates will mature in 10 equal annual in- 
stallments starting August 1, 1947. They 
will be sold at 99.517, the bid submitted by: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. and associates, which 
had been accepted subject to commission 
approval. On this basis, the average annual 
cost will be approximately 1.59 per cent. 


Detroit, ToLtepo & [rRonton.—Notes.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
issue at par $2,000,000 of 1% per cent bank 
loan notes, the proceeds of which, together 
with treasury funds, will be applied toward 
the redemption on October 1 of a similar 
amount of 10-year serial notes. The ap- 
plicant will make separate arrangements 
for paying the remaining $400,000 of the 
latter which matures October 1. The new 
notes, to be in denominations of $200,000, 
will mature in 10 equal semi-annual in- 
stallments, starting April 1, 1947. They 
will be sold to the Union Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., whose bid of 1% per 
cent had been accepted subject to commis- 
sion approval. 


Gur, Mosne & Onto. — Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for $3,000,000 
of series B equipment trust certificates, the 
proceeds of which would be applied toward 
the payment of $3,921,000 for 16 1,500-hp. 
Diesel - electric locomotives, road - freight 
type, A units, to be purchased from the 
American Locomotive Company at $120,400 
each; (2) seven 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric 
locomotives, road-freight type, B units, to 
be purchased from American Locomotive 
at $111,400 each; two 2,000-hp. Diesel- 
electric passenger-freight type road loco- 
motives to be purchased from American 
Locomotive at $170,000 each ; two 2,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric passenger-freight type road 
locomotives to be purchased from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works at $170,000 each; 
50 40-ft. 6-in. automobile cars, equipped 
with Evans loaders, to be purchased from 
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the American Car & Foundry Company at 
$5,100 each and 50 50-ft. 6-in. automobile 
cars, equipped with Evans loaders, also to 
be purchased from the same builder at 
$5,600 each. The certificates will be dated 
September 1, to mature in 15 equal annual 
installments starting September 1, 1947 
The rate of dividend will be determined by 
competitive bidding. 

The applicant has informed the commis- 
sion that it plans to purchase a total! of 
113 Diesel-electric locomotives, 1,000 box 
cars, 100 automobile cars, 50 covered hop- 
pers and 15 passenger cars for use on its 
own lines and on the lines of the Alton. 


Minneapouits & St. Louis.—Stock.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to issue an 
additional 450,000 shares of common stock 
without par value, thus increasing the total 
to 600,000 shares. The new stock will be 
delivered to holders of existing shares on 
the basis of three additional shares for each 
share held, and the stated value per share 
will be reduced from $100 to $25—the ag 
gregate stated value remaining the same, 
$15,000,000. As the commission’s report ex- 
plained, the financial position of the road 
has been stronger than had been anticipated 
in 1939 when the 150,000-share issue was 
planned in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion which was not consummated until 
1943; and the road is now of the opinion 
that the larger issue will produce a more 
stable market for the stock. The present 
stock has sold above $90 per share this year, 
and there was a sharp decline in the price 
after the wage adjustments of last April. 

“The applicant,” the commission said, 
“considers it desirable to increase the num- 
ber of shares so that the market price will 
be in the 20’s or 30's, thereby encouraging 
investors in the territory served by it to 
acquire some of the stock. The high price 
at which the shares are selling and the lim- 
ited amount of the issue has inhibited trad- 
ing in the shares and has also resulted in 
sharp fluctuations. . . . Investors of mod- 
erate means are deterred from purchasing 
the shares for fear they will obtain them at 
several points above the last quotation. Also, 
in case they must sell such shares they may 
be required to accept several points less than 
the last quotation. It is stated that a stable 
market for investors in railroad stocks can 
not be maintained where less than 500,000 
shares are outstanding, and the issue of a 
larger number of shares should steady the 
market.” 


Missourt-Kansas-TExas.—Interest Ar- 
rears—This road, at an early date, will 
submit to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission proposals for eliminating interest 
arrears on its adjustment income bonds. 
On December 31, 1945, there were $13,- 
500,000 series A, 5 per cent adjustment 
income bonds outstanding on which interest 
accruals will amount to $4,000,000 after 
the payment af two coupons on October |. 
(See the Railway Age for August 3, 
page 204.) 


Sr. Lous SouTHWESTERN.—Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Upheld.—The reorganization plan 
for this road proposed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, calling for the 
elimination of the equities of common and 
preferred stockholders, the reduction of 
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capitalization from $105,946,995 to $75,0U0, 


375 and the reduction of annual fixed in 
terest charges from $3,159,045 to $1,513,731, 
has been upheld by the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals in St. Louis, Mo 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Au 7 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway stocks 57.96 61.51 56.68 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bonds 95.06 6.02 
ioe 
Dividends Declared 
hangor & Aroostook ) Preferred, quarterly, 
5 payable October 1 to holders { record 
August 28 
Chesapeake & Ohio.—Quarterly, 75c, payable 


October 1 to holders of record September 6. 
Chicago South Shore & South Bend.—Com 
n, quarterly, 30c, payable September 16 t 

holders of record August 31 
Erie & Pittsburgh. 7% guaranteed, 

&0c, payable September 10 to holders of 

\vgust 3}. 

Union Pacific.—Common, quarterly, $1.50; and, 
» preferred, semi-annually, $2.00; both payable 

to holders of record September 3 


juarterly, 
record 


October 1 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Arthur B. Nichols, vice-president and 
clerk of corporation of the Boston & Maine, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., has 


retired after more than 52 years of rail 
road service. 
R. T. Rossell, president of the Union, 


the Youngstown & Northern, and the Etna 
& Montrose, with offices at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has retired from this post on the three 
roads after more than 45 years in rail 
roading. Fred W. Okie, who 
him, has also been elected to a directorship 
in these companies. A biographical account 
ind a photograph of Mr. Okie appeared 
in the August 3 issue of Railway Age. 


succeeds 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


E. C. McHugh has _ cen appointed sec 
retary and treasurer of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, the Union, the Youngstown & 
Northern, and the Etna & Montrose, with 
offices at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding G. W. 
Kepler, who has retired after 55 years 
in railway service. Mr. McHugh was 
serving as assistant to the president of the 
B. & L. E. and as vice-president of the 
Union at the time of his appointment. 


Thomas T. Railey, assistant to counsel 
for the trustee of the Missouri Pacific, has 
been appointed also senior law officer of the 
railroad, with headquarters as before at St. 
Louis, Mo. Toll R. Ware, assistant inter- 
state commerce counsel, has been promoted 
to general attorney and commerce counsel, 
at St. Louis, succeeding H. H. Larimore, 
whose recent death was reported in the 
Railway Age of August 3. George W. 
Holmes, assistant commerce counsel, suc- 
ceeds to the duties of Mr. Ware, with the 
title of commerce counsel 


William R. C. Cocke, whose appoint- 
ment as general counsel of the Seaboard 
\ir Line, with headquarters at 


Norfolk, 
Va., was announced in the August 17 Rail- 


way Age, was born at Montgomery, Ala., 
on December 31, 1884, and was educated 
at Virginia Military Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, from which he received 





William R. C. Cocke 

his law degree in 1909. He practiced law 
at Seattle, Wash., and Birmingham, Ala., 
then was appointed general counsel for the 
Seaboard in 1929, at Norfolk. When re- 
ceivers were appointed for the Seaboard 
in 1930, Mr. Cocke was named a counsel 
for the receivers, and served in that capacity 
until his election as general counsel for the 
reorganized company. 


OPERATING 


J. R. Thorne, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the North Florida divi 
sion of the Seaboard Air Line was an- 
nounced in the August 17 Railway Age, was 
born and educated in Louisiana, and began 
his railroad career with the Seaboard in 
1926 as secretary to the superintendent. 
He served in positions of increasing im- 
portance at Jacksonville, Fla., Savannah, 
Ga., Montgomery, Ala., Richmond, Va., and 
West Palm Beach, Fla., and was appointed 
assistant superintendent of the road’s South 





J. R. Thorne 


Florida division at Tampa, Fla., on March 
1, 1943. From Tampa he was moved to 
Norfolk, Va., as assistant chief of personnel, 
which post he occupied until November, 
1943, when he entered the United States 
Army as an officer in the 722nd Railway 
Operating Battalion. Mr. Thorne held 
the rank of major when he was_hon- 
orably discharged from the armed forces 
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on May 31, 1946. He was appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the Seaboard’s North 
Florida division on June 1, 1946, and was 
serving in that capacity at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


George W. Covert, assistant genera! 
superintendent of the Montour, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent with super- 
vision over operating and mechanical de- 
partments, and headquarters as before at 
Coraopolis, Pa., succeeding James Nagel, 
who has retired because of ill health. 


S. W. Crabbe, assistant general super 
intendent of the New Brunswick district of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. John, N. B., has been appointed general 
superintendent there, effective September 
1, succeeding T. C. Macnabb, who is re 
tiring. 


J. R. Shea, whose appointment as super 
intendent station operations of the Seaboard 
Air Line, with headquarters at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., was announced in the Radway 
slge of August 17, was born in Kentucky 





J. A. Shea 


and began his career in railroading as a 
yard clerk for the Louisville & Nashville 
at Winchester, Ky., in 1909. He served 
the Louisville & Nashville in various 
capacities until 1926 when he entered the 
employ of the Seaboard as chief clerk to 
the vice-president and general manager 
Mr. Shea was successively advanced 
through the positions of supervising agent, 
supervisor of claim prevention and assistant 
superintendent of station operations. He 
was serving in that post at the time of his 
latest promotion. 


A. A. Freiberger, chief dispatcher on 
the Chicago Great Western, with headquar- 
ters at Stockton, IIL, will be advanced to 
superintendent of the Illinois Division, at 
Oelwein, Iowa, effective September 1, suc- 
ceeding H. R. Halverson, who will be 
transferred to the Minnesota division, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Hal- 
verson will succeed G. F. Orlemann, who 
is retiring. A. P. Ford, acting superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota division, will be- 
come assistant superintendent of that di- 
vision. L. E. Hartman, road foreman of 
engines on the Illinois division, will be pro- 
moted to trainmaster at Oelwein, succeed- 
ing R. L. Reimer, who will be trans- 
ferred to the Minnesota division, with 


headquarters at St. Paul. W. O. Lehr, 


. 
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augment the comfort of modern 
rolling equipment. 


« Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
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yardmaster at Chicago, has been promoted 
to terminal trainmaster at that point, ef- 
fective August 1. 


Curtis A. McRee, whose appointment 
as assistant general manager of the Sea- 
board Air Line with headquarters at Sav 
annah, Ga., was announced in the August 


17 Railway Age, was born on January 22, 





Curtis A. McRee 


1898, at Watkinsville, Ga., and was grad- 
uated from the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, receiving a B. S. degree in civil 
engineering in 1922. Mr. McRee entered 
railroad service on January 8, 1923, as an 
engineering inspector in the office of the 
chief engineer of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Norfolk, Va. From February 14, 1924, to 
December 15, 1933, he served in various 
capacities in the maintenance of way and 
structures department, including such posi- 
tions as assistant to the division engineer, 
assistant division engineer, assistant road- 
master, division engineer, and roadmaster, 
becoming trainmaster on the latter date. 
Mr. McRee was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the North Carolina division on 
May 15, 1942, and advanced to the post of 
superintendent of the Virginia division with 
headquarters at Raleigh, N. C., in 1943, 
"leaving that post in November of the same 
year to enter the United States Army. 
Mr. McRee was placed in command of the 
722nd Railway Operating Battalion, and 
attained the rank of colonel when he was 
honorably discharged in May of this year. 
He returned immediately to his former post 
at Raleigh, which he maintained until the 
time of his promotion. 


TRAFFIC 
Job H. Little, commercial agent of the 
Southern, has been appointed division 
freight agent, with headquarters as before 
at Columbia, S. C. 


J. M. Parramore, assistant general 
freight agent of the Grand Trunk Western, 
has been promoted to general freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, suc- 


ceeding Ray F. Clark, who has retired. 


Bert A. Stokke, grain, flour and coal 
agent of the Chicago & North Western 
and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, has been promoted to general 
agent, with headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash., succeeding Walter K. Neal, who 
has retired after 53 years service. 


389 Table of Operating Reverues and Expenses appears on the 


Dan J. McCarthy, traveling freight 
agent for the Reading at New York, has 
been appointed general agent there, suc- 
ceeding Beeber Gross, whose promotion 
to industrial agent at Philadelphia, Pa., 
was noted in the August 17 issue of Rail- 
way Age. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


G. L. Plow, division engineer of the 
Ottawa division of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., has 
been transferred to the Levis division at 
Levis, Que. G. N. C. Allen, assistant divi- 
sion engineer, St. Lawrence division, Mon- 
treal, Que., has been named to succeed Mr. 
Plow as division engineer at Ottawa. 


MECHANICAL 


M. C. Sharp, Diesel supervisor of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of automotive 
equipment, with headquarters in Chicago, 
succeeding L. W. Downey, who has re- 
signed. 


SPECIAL 


Warren T. White, whose appointment 
as director of public relations of the Sea- 
board Air Line at Norfolk, Va., was an- 
nounced in the August 17 Railway Age, 
was born at Centenary, N. C., on January 
30, 1895, and received a B. S. degree from 
Clemson College, South Carolina, in 1917. 
He entered railroading in February, 1923, 
as development agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line, after serving as an officer in the 
infantry of the United States Army and 
filling positions in other industries. In 
June, 1925, he became assistant general 
development agent, advancing to the 
capacity of general development agent in 
September, 1927. In January, 1944, Mr. 





Warren T. White 


White was appointed special assistant to 
the receivers in charge of public relations 
and associated matters, the post he main- 
tained until his recent promotion. 


Herman A. Benton, whose appointment 
as director of personnel of the Seaboard 
Air Line, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va., was announced in the August 17 issue 
of Railway Age, was born at Monroe, N. 


next left-hand page 


C., on November 11, 1883, and began his 
railway carecr in 1900, in the agency and 
train service of the Seaboard Air Line. 
From 1903 to 1906 he served as a freight 
conductor and yardmaster for the Mexican 
Central, then returned to the S. A. L. as 
yardmaster at Abbeville, S. C., where he 
became general yardmaster a few months 





Herman A. Benton 


later, and subsequently transferred to At 
lanta, Ga. In 1914 he became trainmaste: 
and in 1925 was promoted to superintendent 
of the Georgia division at Atlanta, trans- 
ferring to Tampa, Fla., in 1926, and to Sav- 
annah, Ga., in 1928. Mr. Benton advanced 
to assistant general manager in 1934, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, and became gen- 
eral manager there in 1936. He was named 
executive general agent to the receivers in 
June, 1942, the post he held until his new 
appointment. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


F. S. Austin, general purchasing agent 
of the New York Central, will become 
manager of purchases and stores effective 
September 1, with headquarters as before 
at New York. A. L. Prentice, manager 
of stores and reclamation at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, will then succeed Mr. Austin as 
general purchasing agent at New York 
F. J. McMahon, general storekeeper at 
Collinwood, Ohio, has been appointed as 
sistant general supervisor of stores there, 
effective also on September 1. 


OBITUARY 


E. F. McPike, who retired in 1938 as 
superintendent of perishable freight serv- 
ice on the Illinois Central at Chicago, died 
on August 21, at San Diego, Cal. 


Horace Johnson, who retired in 1931 
as president of the Duluth & Iron Range 
(now the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range), 
after 54 years in railroading, died on Aug- 
ust 26 in St. Luke’s hospital, Duluth, Minn., 
at the age of 90. 


George T. Johnson, who retired on 
February 1 as assistant electrical engineer 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
died of a heart ailment at his summer home 
at Hyannis, Mass., on August 26. His 
age was 70, and during his career he 
had spent more than 41 years in railway 
service. A biography of Mr. Johnson ap- 
peared in the February 23 issue of Railway 
Age, in connection with his retirement. 


. 
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plain lip type 3-ring application, 


plain lip type 


3-ring application, 
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Lip Types of HUNT-SPILLER 
Duplex Sectional Packing for Better Light- 
Weight Steel Piston Performance... 


UNT-SPILLER packing rings fit four 
light weight piston types and may be 

had in gun iron, combination gun iron and 
bronze, and all-bronze. Each is cast and 
machined to exacting standards of control, 
quality, and precision which have identified 


HUNT-SPILLER products for 136 years. HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 
You een depend upon them. - Also HUNT- 383 Dorchester Ave. Boston 27, Mass. 
: ‘ Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd. 
SPILLER Duplex Sectional Lock Lip Type 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
[ P ° Export Agents International Rwy Supply Co. 
valve packing rings. 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 








LIGHT WEIGHT 
STEEL PISTONS AND VALVES 
5 DUPLEX SECTIONAL PACKING 
AIR FURNACE GUN IRON 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 129 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 133 Class I steam railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1946 AND 1945 


U nited | States Weste mm District 








Eastern District 


Southern District 
‘oil 





cece: , . ’ ee 
Renee 946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
ile eTs ad at close of 
pen ons seem RA wien 27,69 228,267 55,851 56,005 “43,300 43,328 128,541 128,934 
Revenues: 

Freight $458,483,930 $610,670,781 $171,219,936 $221,256,512 $95,879,503 $109,106,389 $191,384,491 $280,307,880 

Passenger 106,603,754 152,185,067 51,249,779 63,350,261 15,430,378 26,525,956 39,923,597 62,308,850 

Mail Ef 10,418,065 10,211,124 3,817,070 3,549,799 1,782,400 1,789,253 4,818,595 4,872,072 

Express 6,801,462 12,931,571 3,676 3,631,117 878,967 1,642,040 5,918,819 7,658,414 

All other operating revenues 29,632,200 33,947,043 14,002,380 15,080,732 3,805,304 4,527,771 11,824,516 14,338,540 
Railway operating revenues 611,939,411 819,945,586 240,292,841 306,868,421 117,776,552 143,591,409 253,870,018 369,485,756 

Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 95,433,435 115,026,606 33,814,534 41,006,121 19,299,582 19,691,013 42,319,319 $4,329,472 
Depreciation 10,028,988 9,852,416 4,335,362 4,292,114 1,618,082 1,553,626 4,075,544 4,006,676 
Retirements 463,789 1,302,605 161,868 176,760 82,538 79,515 219,383 1,046,330 
Deferred maintenance 101,648 #448374 *104,743 "237,614 794,781 *588,390 *210,760 
Amortization of defense projects 28,906 2,211,551 11,598 655,304 15,804 387,876 1,504 1,168,371 
Equalization 3 1,057,518 *139,008 653,100 *825,108 625,509 513,910 *221,091 172,190 
All other 83,752,586 102,247,416 28,757,349 36,944,665 16,162,868 17,156,086 38,832,369 48,146,665 

Maintenance of equipment 116,332,422 137,547,370 49,833,953 56,134,890 21,840,496 26,550,394 44,657, 973 54,862,086 
Depreciation 18,229,912 17,979,726 7,655,606 7,583,896 3,679,764 3,598,490 6,894,542 6,797,340 
Retirements *21,852 *19,885 "10,773 "vat 2,046 *9,031 *9,033 *10,137 
Deferred maintenance and major 

repairs ; 8,255 *177,873 *9,965 *61 230,229 *212,009 "177,261 
\mortization of defense projects 792,493 17,982,628 334,926 6,091,016 114,798 4,370,945 342,769 7,520,673 
Equalization ; : 79,802 *47,536 28,810 5,718 110,293 *5$,071 *59,301 1,817 
All other 97,243,812 101,830,310 41,835,349 $2,455,595 17,707,458 18,645,061 37,701,005 40,729,654 

lraftic ; 13,930,897 11,820,901 5,072,013 4,287 ,97¢ 2,570,441 2,215,486 6,288;443 5,317,439 

l'ransportation—-Rail line 261 ,968,53¢ 250,132,689 113,109,672 108,209,557 46,202,806 41,863,072 102,656,058 100,060,060 

Transportation—Water line De eee uy Mee ren en, Fee R4 

Miscellaneous operations 10,117,831 9,917,800 4,018,721 3,599,068 1,346,499 1,525,626 4,752,611 4,793,106 

General 19,073,022 17,044,968 7,625,779 6,918,26 3,806,219 3,319,787 7,641,024 6,806,919 
Railway operating expenses l 541,490,418 213,474,672 220,155,874 95,066,043 95,165,378 208,315,428 226,169,166 

Net revenue from railway operations : 278,455,168 26,818,169 86,712,547 22,710,509 48,426,031 45,554,590 143. 316,590 
Railway tax accruals ,07 161,551,876 15,319,918 41,900,560 11,628,716 30,595,421 17,824,444 89,055,895 

Pay-roll taxes »,21 19,614,057 8,291,771 8,063,011 3,800,842 3,362,505 8,293,597 8,188,541 

Federal income taxes 74,017 111,596,766 *1,405,863 18,503,302 3,786,375 22,456,818 793,505 70,636,646 

All other taxes 1,212,851 30,341,053 8,434,010 15,334,247 4,041,499 4,776,098 8,737,342 10,230,708 
Railway operating inc ome 50,310,19 116,903,292 11,498,251 44,811,987 11,081,793 17,830,610 27,730,146 54,260,695 

Equipment rents—Dr. balance 8,753,772 13,272,848 3,742,608 5,073,715 *170,689 *317,946 5,181,853 8,517,079 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 3,476.11 3,683,065 1,753,952 1,716,945 479,619 471,087 1,242,542 1,495,033 
Net railway operating income 8,080 99,947,379 6,001,691 38,021,327 10,772,863 17,677,469 21,305,751 44,248,583 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 

ent) 84.5 66.0 88.8 71.7 80.7 66.3 82.) 61.2 

FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED WITH JUNE, 1946 AND 1945 
Item 

Miles of road operated at close of 

month a ee. SA eee 27,770 228,293 55,943 56,007 43,287 43,331 128,540 128,955 
Revenues: 

Freight $ 942,945 $3,548,203,567 $993,034,133 $1,319,808,204 $538,418,563 $683,888,698 $1,096,490,249 $1,544,506,665 

Passenger 671,738,374 819,051,935 296,370,241 336,334,393 113,190,451 158,549,678 262,177,682 324,167,864 

RCE St OR 6 bien id aso ees 6 one S 61,961,780 63,134,005 21,754,681 21,241,621 10,731,602 11,166,310 29,475,497 30,726,074 

Express ; : $4,577,455 82,214,633 3,421,843 24,251,673 7,376,581 12,303,285 33,779,031 45,659,675 

All other operating revenues 171,087,108 184,718,518 79,472,457 81,387,115 23,085,532 25,820,903 68,529,119 77,510,500 
Railway operating revenue +3,577,307,662 44,697,322,658 1,394,053,355 1,783,023,006 692,802,729 891,728,874 1,490,451,578 2,022,570,778 

Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 565,627,877 626,419,284 201,191,929 227,363,083 117,270,740 112,403,825 247,165,208 286,652,37¢ 
Depreciation 60.065,.512 58,337,659 26,063,128 25,533,921 9,679,814 9,344,879 24,322,570 23,458,859 
0 ES rere res 3,256,684 4, 015, 361 752,694 797,511 545,837 663,572 1,958,153 2,554,278 
Deferred maintenance *2.388,505 *2,567,228 *549,520 *781,515 337,882 *2,176,867 *1,785,7 1 
Amortization of defense projects 131,711 12,904,949 67,305 3,876,673 53,401 2,200,554 11,005 6,827,722 
Equalization 12,494,38 16,056,937 6,684,279 7,407,498 3,037,656 4,829,917 2,772,450 3,819,52 
All other $92,068,090 537,671,606 168,174,043 190,528,995 103,616,150 95,364,903 220,277,897 251,777, 708 

Maintenance of equipme nt 722,458,241 822,663,384 304,832,764 335,292 579 131,998,303 157,515,002 285,927,174 329 855, 803 
Depreciation : 110.412.908 107,373,421 46,610,978 45,287,77 22,053,922 21,501,534 41,748,008 40,584,109 
Retirements seer *208,963 7,488 *83,436 *16,436 *61,519 *50,808 *64,008 * 30,244 
Deferred maintenance and major 

repairs “906,194 "169,368 *10,711 *81,701 "1,482,779 "895,483 
Amortization of defense projects 104,815,625 1,656,029 34,973,784 526,057 25,419,547 1,603,981 44,422,294 
F-qualization ‘ 606,551 *17,536 *14,785 1,397,056 475,227 174,771 146,109 
All other 608,647 ,786 610,871,469 256,536,097 255,072,949 108,164,488 110,169, 502 243,947,201 245,629,018 

Traffic ca 81.670,561 70,654,841 29,700,116 25,310,048 15,347, 938 13,364,582 36,622,507 31,980,211 

lransportation—Rail line 1,537,558,275 1,513,743,636 670,068,841 675,044,644 269,186,308 256,927,203 598,303,126 581,771,789 

Transportation—Water line 1,209 ee 1,209 

Miscellaneous operations 61,258,688 57,963,940 24,041,558 21,280,838 8,685,069 9,086,700 28,532,061 27,596,402 

General 116,751,702 103,077,734 46,586,960 41,487,884 23,093,577 19,898,053 47,071,165 41,691,797 
Railway operating expenses 3,085,325,344 3,194,524,028 1,276,122,168 1,325,779,076 565,581,935 569,195,365 1,243,621,241 1,299,549,587 

Net revenue from railway operations 491,982,318 1,502,798,630 117,931,187 457,243,930 127,220,794 322,533,509 246,830,337 723,021,191 
Railway tax accruals 267,592,845 861,719,866 88,196,288 209,752,705 68,653,509 204,450,382 110,743,048 447,516,779 
Pay-roll taxes 125,065,602 115,888,854 51,833,551 48,489,229 22,721,640 20,110,343 50,510,411 47,289,282 
Federal income taxes 12,637,925 593,165,703 *16,238,241 95,609,857 19,753,887 153,953,754 9,122,279 343,602,092 
All other taxes 129,889,318 152,665,309 52,600,978 65,653,619 26,177,982 30,386,285 51,110,358 $6,625,405 
Railway operating income 224,389,473 641,078,764 29,734,899 247,491,225 58,567,285 118,083,127 136,087,289 275,504,412 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 52,090,045 71,891,368 23,073,286 36,185,283 *982,287 813,965 29,999,046 34,892,120 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 19,342,816 20,661,011 9,924,398 10,202,273 2,433,918 2,311,910 6,984,500 8,146,828 

Net railway operating income 152,956,612 548,526,385 *3,262,785 201,103,669 57,115, "654 114,9$7,252 99,103,743 232,465,464 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 

RR ae 86.2 68.0 91.5 74.4 81.6 63.8 83.4 64 

* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item 

+t Railway operating revenues are after deduction of $1,489,945 for the six months ended with June, 1946, and $20,853,279 for the six months 


ended with June, 1945, to 


Compiled by the Bureau of 


create a 


Transpor 


reserve 


Economics 


and Statistics, 


Inter state 


for land grant deductions in dispute. 


Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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Current Publications 
BOOKS 


The Regulation of the Security Markets, | 


by Willard E. Atkins, George W. Edwards 
and Harold G. Moulton, 126 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution, 722 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
Price, $2. 


This study seeks to clarify the basic | 


issues involved in the regulation of the | 
security markets. It analyzes the forces | 


ind conditions responsible for federal regu- 
lation, summarizes the major purposes and 


provisions of the eight acts pertaining to | 


the security business which have been 
passed since 1933, and then concentrates 
on the practical issues arising out of the 
administration of these laws. 


Fifty-Eighth Annual Report on the 
Statistics of Railways in the United States 


for the Year Ended December 31, 1944, | 


578 pages. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Washington, 
D. C. Available from the U. S. Govern- 


ment Printing Office. Waghington 25, D.C. | 


Price, $2.25. 

This publication contains the usual com- 
plete collection of statistics on railways 
It includes statistics on roadway and track. 
equipment, traffic, operation, employees. 
fuel, accidents, revenues, expenses and 
taxes, income and earned surplus, dividends 
ind interest, balance sheet, investment in 
road and equipment, capitalization, and re- 


ceiverships and trusteeships. Statistics are | 


given for individual carriers. those cover- 
ing the Class I roads being more extensive 
than those for the other groups of carriers. 
Some statistics are also included for the 
Pullman Company. express companies. elec- 


tric railways, carriers by water, oil pipe 


lines, motor carriers, freight forwarders 
ind private car owners. 


A Chronological History of Electrical | 
Development From 600 B.C. 106 pages. | 
Published by the National Electrical Man- | 
ufacturers Association, 155 E. 44th St., | 


New York 17, N. Y. Price, $2.00. 


As the title indicates.*this book contains | 
a chronological list of developments in the | 


electrical industry, beginning with the year 
600 B.C., and continuing through the year 
1944. An appendix contains a list of the 
member companies of the association and 


provides historical data regarding each of | 


them. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


The Armed Forces of A.C. F. 93 pages. 
Illustrated with photographs. Published by 
the American Car & Foundry Co., 30 
Church street, New York 7. Free. (Num- 
ber of copies available for distribution is 
limited). 


This is not merely the war story of a | 


single company, Charles J. Hardy, chair- 
man of American Car & Foundry, says in 


the foreward. “In its larger aspects,” he | 
continues, “it is a record intended to reveal | 


to posterity what American industry, as 
exemplified by one of many companies, can 
accomplish under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment in an urgent hour of national need.” 
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FIRE BRIGADE... 
... modern style 


Visualize a C-O-Two Smoke Detector and Fire Extinguishing Sys- 
tem with the famous C-O-Two pressure-operated valves, pressure- 
operated releases to automatically close doors, win- 
dows and dampers, and a pressure-operated switch 
to shut off motors and ventilation. With this built-in 
C-O-Two automatic system you have a compact fire 
department that never moves from one spot. This is 
C-0-Two fire protection — modern method — engi- 
neered to protect vaults and storage rooms where 
valuable tracings and other valuable records are stored. 


Smoke in a protected area is detected instantly by the new C-O-Two 
Industrial Smoke Detector. It is not dependent upon heat; smoke 
alone actuates the detector. Fire is discovered in its incipiency. 
The alarm sounds and a time-delay controls the discharge of dry, 
non-damaging, sub-zero carbon dioxide into the occupied area. 
The fire is under control. 


C-O-Two automatic systems are also available for bake ovens, dip 
tanks, spray booths and electrical equipment. C-O-Two portables 
with the famous C-O-Two Squeez-Grip valve—wheeled and hose 
units—all employ carbon dioxide, the fastest non-damaging fire 
extinguishing agent. C-O-Two engineers are ready now to help you 
plan modern fire protection. Write today for details. 


C-0-Two is listed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, fully ap- 
proved by Factory Mutuals and the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation. C-O-Two is a registered trade mark. To be safe, 
specify C-O0-Two. 





C-0-Two Fire EQuipmeNT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 
AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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/RESISTS WEAR 3 WAYS... | 


|| Symington COMPOSITE - 
ARTICULATED JOURNAL BOX LID’ 


lie 


L.HINGE LUG WEAR reduced by equipping 
the torsion spring with a roller of adequate diame- 
ter and width which bears against the hinge lug. 


OC Attend 


TF, 


= 


2. HOUSING WEAR decreased by hinge pin 


bearing surfaces of large area. 


Tight Joint... Easily, Quickly 
Full Articulation Installed or Removed 





3.LID WEAR minimized by light weight con- 


struction and adequate center pressure to prevent 


Light Weight... Center Pressure 
Yet Sturdy 
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vibration. 
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For full details write for Bulletin J-306 describing 
the B-265 Lid. 
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THE SYMINGTON-GOULD. CORPORATION 









































NO... These Are Actual Figures From A Large 


Railroad Which Is Eliminating Thousands of Train 
Stops Yearly With G=§R=§ AUTOMATIC INTERLOCKING 





AT ONE END OF DOUBLE TRACK, automatic interlocking 
control saves $2,888 annually on an investment of only $1,280. 


At A sunction, G-R-S automatic interlocking controls four 
of the five regularly used routes... saves more than $5,000 a 





year while simplifying operating problems. 


These high rates of return may seem incredible . . . but you will be amazed 
at the savings you can obtain by installing G-R=§ automatic interlocking 
to eliminate train stops at crossings, turnouts, junctions, or at the end of 
double track. The precise benefits made possible by this modern G=R-9 
system are readily “forecastable.” Why not call ina G-R-«S-engineer to tell 
you today what your savings will be tomorrow. 
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Ratlway Signal Company 


ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. - NEW YORK 17 ~ CHICAGO 3 + ST. LOUIS 1 A-2160 
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